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A Message from the President 























Dear Colleagues: 


Our mail indicates continuing confusion across the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
over the new denominational plan for funding theological education. The matter warrants 
clarification. 

Prior to the adoption of the new plan by the 1986 General Assembly, Princeton 
Seminary received financial support from the Church in two ways: 

First, congregations contributed to the General Mission of the denomination. A 
portion of these gifts was designated annually in the budget of the General Assembly for 
theological education. This amount was then distributed among the seminaries for operational 
purposes. 

Second, many congregations provided direct gifts to one or more of the seminaries 
for scholarship aid to students. 

The new plan addresses only the first of these two sources of ecclesiastical funding. 


After 1991, the theological schools will no longer receive financial support from 
congregations through the General Mission budget of the General Assembly. Denominational 
assistance will come rather from the Theological Education Fund created by congregations 
which voluntarily give an amount equal to 1 percent of their annual operational budget for this 
purpose. These resources will then be distributed among the schools for their operational 
expenses. 


The new funding plan, however, does not address the need for scholarship aid to 
students. This year at the Seminary, 78 percent of our students in the M.Div. and M.A. 
programs are receiving financial grants based on demonstrated need. Sixty-eight percent are 
receiving full-tuition scholarships. This is made possible in large measure by the gifts from local 
churches which the Seminary receives each year with genuine gratitude. 


Trusting that these remarks will be helpful to many as together we seek to 
comprehend all the changes which are occurring in our reunited Church, I remain, 
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On and Off the Campus 


New Trustees Elected 


Three new members have been elected 
to the Princeton Board of Trustees: 

FE Martin Johnson, president and chief 
executive officer, JSJ Corporation, 
Grand Haven, Michigan; the Reverend 
James H. Logan, Jr., pastor, South 
Tryon Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; and Jean May Rech, 
co-owner, George S. May International 
Company of Management Consultants, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Educated at Stanford University 
and Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, F Martin 
Johnson is also a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Alma College. 


James H. Logan, Jr., a member of 
the Seminary’s Class of 1982, served as 
pastor of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church of Norfolk, Virginia, and as 
campus minister of Norfolk State Uni- 
versity before being called to Charlotte. 
He also serves PT'S as a member of its 
Alumni/ae Executive Council. 


Jean May Rech earned a degree 
in theology from Wheaton College in 
Illinois as well as a master’s degree in 
marriage and family counseling from 
the University of Southern California. 
In addition to her involvement as a 
management consultant, she has been 
director of small-group counseling at 
the Knox Presbyterian Church in Los 
Angeles, has served on the City of Los 
Angeles Family Service Board, and as 
director of the Western Association of 
Christians for Psychological Services. 


PTS Celebrates Kagawa 
Centennial 


Toyohiko Kagawa, who was a member 
of the Princeton Seminary Class of 
1915, was a world-renowned churchman 
and one of Japan’s most distinguished 
Christians. 

On October 27 and 28, Princeton 
celebrated the centennial of his birth. 
Thursday’s events included a lecture, 
“Toyohiko Kagawa: A Mosaic Artist for 
God,” by Robert M. Fukada, Japanese 
theologian and Kagawa scholar whose 
article on Kagawa appears on page 4 of 
this issue, and a Japanese documentary 
film on Kagawa’ life. A Japanese choir 
sang several hymns composed by 
Kagawa. 


On Friday, October 28, Kagawa’s 
daughter, the Reverend Umeko Kagawa 


Momii, pastor of the Lincoln Pres- 
byterian Church of Salinas, California, 
spoke on “Reflections on My Father's 
Life” to members of the Seminary’s 
Student Fellowship. 


Morgan Paintings at PC (U.S.A.) 
Center 


An outstanding feature of the new 
Presbyterian Center in Louisville, 
which was dedicated last October, is the 
collection of paintings by Maritza 
Morgan that hang in the atrium. The 12 
paintings, which are on loan from 
Princeton Theological Seminary, were 
shown at Princeton last winter (see 
Alumni/ae News, summer 1988 issue). 


The 12 4’ x 4’ paintings, rendered 
on wood, are what the artist calls “bib- 
lical illustrations,” most of which are 
scenes from Genesis. The collection 
was shown last February in celebration 
of the Seminary’ 175th anniversary. 


The paintings are scheduled to be 
exhibited in Philadelphia during the 
annual meeting of the General Assem- 
bly in June. 





A New Name for an Old Custom 


On October 22, PTS opened its doors 
to visitors for its traditional Autumn 
Action invitational event, now called 
Seminary Saturday. After registration 
and coffee in Mackay Campus Center, 
visitors assembled in a classroom of 
Stuart Hall for the morning’ speakers. 


Thomas Gillespie, president of 
the Seminary and professor of New 
Testament, spoke on the shrinking 
membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, particularly among college stu- 
dents, and the conflict between the 
concepts of relative truth and subjec- 
tive values and the absoluteness of the 
Gospel. 

Conrad Massa, dean of the Semi- 
nary and Charlotte W. Newcombe Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology, examined 
current trends in seminary admissions 
and discussed new methods of voca- 
tional testing now being carried out at 
the Seminary. 

After a picnic lunch, some of the 
visitors attended a football game 
between Princeton and Harvard at Palm- 
er Stadium and others toured the 
Seminary campus. 


Finishing touches were being added to Templeton Hall, PTS’ multi-purpose building, when 
this photo was taken in October. The building will be dedicated in the spring. 
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The article by Robert M. Fukada below was excerpted from his article The Legacy of Toyohiko 
Kagawa in the January 1988 issue of the International Bulletin of Missionary Research. 
Copyright © 1988 by Overseas Ministries Study Center. Reproduced by permission. 


Kag 


of Christian Faith 


By Robert M. Fukada 


understanding of a prophet as a 

person who speaks, not of his or 
her time but to it, because the word of 
God is in his or her mouth, Toyohiko 
Kagawa (1888-1960) certainly comes 
within the prophetic tradition running 
from ancient Israel to Martin Luther 
King, Jr... . For the prophets in this 
tradition, the primary task was to make 
an urgent appeal to their people to shift 
their direction back to God’s love and 
justice rather than to make predictive 
statements about coming events or 
future outcome. ... In this sense, too, 
Kagawa holds an unshakable place in 
the Christian history of the twentieth 
century. And for him, the primary locus 
for his life and work was Japan, ina_ 
period when it moved from a still-feudal 
social structure to a pressured indus- 
trialization, on to the tragic end of a 
military reign and to the time of recon- 
struction after World War II. 


Kagawa’s formal education took 
him through Meiji Gakuin, a Pres- 
byterian college in Tokyo, and on to 
Kobe Theological School [in 1907. 
Then]... at the age of nineteen, his 
health, because of tuberculosis, rapidly 
deteriorated. It was on Christmas Eve of 
1909 that young Kagawa pulled a small 
cart with his bedding and books on it 
and moved into a tiny lodging room in 
the notorious slum of Shinkawa in 
Kobe. Kagawa’s name is always associ- 
ated with this incident, but there was 


| f we are to take the widespread 
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never a clearly analyzed motivation for 
this act. I do not think that he himself 
was completely clear in his intention. 
And yet the dominant factor that led 
him to this drastic shift in life was a 
somewhat simplistic, yet authentic, 
passion to make himself closer to what 
he grasped to be the core of the gospel 
message by being an instrument of love 
to people who needed a loving human 
touch more than anyone else. 


Excepting nearly four years ab- 
sence during his study at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and life in [other 
parts of] the United States, Kagawa 
made his slum home the base of his 
activities until the fall of 1923. The 
great earthquake of Tokyo that year 
was an urgent situation in which 
Kagawa was called to the devastated 
city, actually making a shift from Kobe 
to Tokyo for the rest of his life. 


The slum... where Kagawa lived 
was a complex segment of the city of 
Kobe with socially and economically 
oppressed and deprived people . . . Con- 
fronting the notoriety of the life around 
him, his almost instinctive desire was 
to clarify some basic causes of poverty 
and human alienation. This led the 
twenty-seven- year-old Kagawa to write 
The Study of the Psychology of the Poor 
shortly before he left for Princeton. 

In many ways the book was an ex- 
ample of Kagawa’s exceptional abil- 
ity for comprehension and analysis, 
for absorption of knowledge in a wide 








range, and for writing in a persuasive 
manner. 


We find in Kagawa of the Kobe 
slum years a dynamic and effective per- 
sonality in whom religious commit- 
ment and passion were merged with a 
keen sense of compassion for the weak 
and oppressed and with a sharp intel- 
lectual ability for analysis and for visu- 
alizing alternatives to the reality he 
encountered. 


A Call for a New Humanity 


Altogether, a clear-cut description of 
Kagawa’s theology is difficult to make. 
We often come across a discrepancy 
between Kagawa’s thought and action. 
Relatively speaking, Kagawa’s ability 
for social action and practice often ran 
ahead of his rational grounding. And 
yet, a man of rich ability to write in a 
persuasive way, he dealt with a variety 
of issues and problems, often in poetic 
style, and led a great many people to 
respond with passion to what they con- 
sidered a call for a new humanity. 

Kagawa’s writings numbered 
some 150 titles. His last, The Purpose of 
the Universe... , published in 1958, is a 
theological elaboration of his under- 
standing of God and the world. Others 
included not only issues and topics in 
religion and faith but also social sci- 
ence, novels, poetry, and children’s 
stories. 


After the Tokyo earthquake of 
1923, Kagawa quickly became a 
national figure. This was the period in 
which he was already a recognized 
leader, not only in peasant movements 
but also in cooperative movements and 
in governmental offices in relation-to 
social welfare and reform. He was al- 
ready a well-known figure in the wider 
literary world as the author of Across 
the Death Line... , an auto- 
biographical description of his life in 
the Kobe slums. It is possible to say 
that Kagawa’s unique expressions in 
the area of religion, social philosophy, 
and social issues were made in writing 
— as well as in speaking — during this 
period. 


Reevaluating Kagawa 

As we attempt to reevaluate Kagawa, 
what appears to be at least one domi- 
nant element is what I have referred to 
in the beginning as “prophetic,” or a 
role as a “forerunner.” We might simply 
say he was a pioneer, but in his case it is 


more descriptive to use such terms as 
“forerunner,” “ground-breaker,” and 
“pathfinder.” It is especially important 
to use these expressions when we see 
Kagawa as an earnest follower of Jesus 
in the cultural and social context of 
Japan, and within the history of Chris- 
tianity in this country. Kagawa, as a 
creative and imaginative forerunner of 
Christian faith, was a man who tried to 
stand firm in his particular context of 


His idealism uplifted the whole- 


ness of a person and the whole- 
ness of the human community, 

and this was his understanding 
of the kingdom of God. 


time and history while looking beyond 
the horizon in his attempt to show 
what we can become. This forerunner 
— as he lived in the slums of Kobe, as 
he took active roles in social move- 
ments, as he wrote poetry and medita- 
tions and novels, dreamed dreams, and 
tried to realize those dreams — fol- 
lowed, in his own fashion, the path of 
Jesus. 


His ultimate purpose in voca- 
tional calling and in multifaceted 
involvements was to make salvation 
through Jesus Christ a full reality both 
internally and externally (socially) so 
that a person and that person’s society 


might be as whole as the person was 
capable of through God's grace. We may 


say, in a contemporary sense and 
understanding, that in his own way 
Kagawa’s approach to human reality 
and social analysis was holistic. His 
idealism uplifted the wholeness of a 
person and the wholeness of the 
human community, and this was his 
understanding of the kingdom of God. 


Certainly Kagawa was a child of 
his time, and much of his thought and 
action reflected the spirit of the time. 
And yet as a forerunner he was 
endowed with a rich, almost excep- 
tional, ability and strength to compre- 
hend human reality and world 
situations, and he attempted to offer 
alternatives with an unfaltering faith 
in the power of the redemptive love of 
God in Jesus Christ. 


There have been tendencies in 
dealing with Kagawa to classify him as 


a social activist, a reformer, a literalist, 
a peace worker, and a religious leader. It 
is vitally important, however, to re- 
member, above anything else, that he 
was, in a true sense, an evangelist. His 
primary and dominant commitment 
was to the gospel, to the historical 
event and implication of the cross of 
Jesus, and to make the gospel message 
relevant to every corner and reality of 
human life in the world... In human 
terms, he was no saint. He had limita- 
tions and weaknesses. Some of his 
understanding and conviction about 
humanity and the world were either in- 
accurate or inadequate, or both. And 
yet here was a man in whom a new life 
in Christ was an unquestionable reality 
and for whom the world was an arena 
of God’s dreaming... 


Thus Kagawa’s legacy lives on. 
One hundred years since his birth into 
that shaky moral atmosphere in Kobe, 
Japan, we now stand at the point of 
reviewing his life and finding striking 
insights through which we can view 
ourselves and the world — and ask 
what God desires of us... 


Robert M. Fukada, a Methodist pastor, 
is dean of religious life and professor of 
practical theology in the Doshisha 
University School of Theology in Kyoto, 
Japan. 
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Pottery-making gives Princetons 





students a new look at Scripture 


ph, 





Tne Dust of the Earth 
ona the Brean of Lite 


by Helene Gittleman 


i ast night, we had a chance to 
experience what the Creation 
felt like,” says a Princeton stu- 

dent who has been attending a pottery- 

making workshop on campus led by 

Princeton’ first artist-in-residence, 

Sasha Makovkin. “We made dust out of 

dry clay, added water, made lumps of 

clay, and then formed whatever came to 
us. ... We were asked to think, feel, 
and create with our souls.” 


This is just the kind of “full 
impact” learning that Sasha had in 
mind when he accepted the Seminary’s 
invitation to come to campus this 
semester to give classroom presenta- 
tions and to lead workshops along with 
his petite and dark-haired wife, Susan, 
whom he calls his “partner-in- 
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ministry. 


“T teach according to the Walter 
Mitty Critical School of Bible Study,” 
says Sasha, who has been a potter for 
the past 30 years and a “believing 
Christian,” he says, for the past eight 
or nine. He teaches theology by 
attempting to recreate for his listener 
an experience of the ancient moment 
when words now in Scripture were first 
written. He wants his students to use 
their gifts of fantasy, like Thurber’s 
Walter Mitty, to put themselves back in 
the remote times and places when 
these biblical passages were set down. 
In this way, they “regain some of the 
actual daily relationship that Scripture 
had with life.” 


In his Walter Mitty Critical 
School of Bible Study, Sasha explains 


why so many different Hebrew words 
are used in the Book of Jeremiah to 
convey the idea of a “pot” or “vessel.” 
One of these words signifies a generic 
pot — any type of pot — while a word 
such as “baqbuq” meant something 
very specific to Hebrew speakers 2,000 
years ago. It was a kind of pot witha 
long, slender neck. When you poured 
from it, the liquid being poured 
sounded like the word “baqbuq” (pro- 
nounced “bahk book”). Sounds and 
experiences of the ancient moment 
come back to life. 


Sasha conducts these excursions 
back in time in the workshops he and 
Susan conduct two evenings a week and 
on Saturday mornings when students’ 
spouses and children are invited. 
(Susan gives technical help in working 
with clay and, as a classical vocalist, 


often leads the groups in hymn-sing- 
ing.) The setting is the new Clay Studio 
that the Makovkins put together on 
campus in the basement of Payne Hall. 
It’s clean, brightly lit, and newly 
painted with pipes running along the 
ceiling and wires staring down from the 
walls. 


A Lesson in Scripture and 
Coffee Mugs 


On a wintry Thursday evening, Sasha 
and his partner-in-ministry are seated 
near one another in the studio next toa 
table onto which a group of about seven 
students are throwing lumps of clay. 
Both Susan and her husband are 
wearing jeans and brightly colored 
sweatshirts. Sasha’s are spotted with 
whitish clay dust. He talks over the 
sound of clay pounding the table. This 
evening, Sasha is teaching the group 
two things: Scripture and how to make 
a coffee mug. “When we are clay in the 
Master’s hand, this is how we are,” he 
says, pinching a lump of clay into 
shape. 

Later, as the students continue to 
work on their mugs, he reads aloud 
from Scripture. The passage from 
Romans 12 does not specifically refer to 
clay or pottery-making: “Do not be 
conformed to this world but be trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind, 
that you may prove what is the will of 
God. ...’ But Sasha points out that an 
understanding of clay illuminates the 
meaning of these words: we should be 
plastic, like clay, in yielding to God’s 
direction in shaping our lives; but in 
dealing with outside stresses, we should 
be elastic, like a rubber band that bends 
and stretches without being molded 
into a new shape. “Now you have a new 
way of identifying Scripture and look- 
ing at it,” he tells the students. 


“T have an obsession to have peo- 
ple understand how clay works,” says 
Sasha, whose life is now devoted to 
using his artistic skills and his under- 
standing of clay (which he considers to 
be “a remarkable material”) to further 
his faith and that of others. This has 
not always been his goal, however. 


He started working with clay 
after his graduation from the 
University of British Columbia, in his 
native Canada, when he moved to the 
Bay Area of California and took a job 
with a manufacturer of fine dinner- 


ware. During the ’60s, he was a flower 
child, he says, a follower of counter- 
culture gurus such as mystic and writer 
Allen Watts. Raised in a Russian 
Orthodox family, he questioned his 
religion. During this period, his first 
marriage disintegrated. 


In 1968, while working at the 
Mendocino (CA) Arts Center, he met 
Susan, whom he married the following 
year. They lived in his pickup truck 
until they built their home on 10 acres 
of land in an area known as the Pigmy 
Forest (adjacent to California’s 
Redwood Forest). They dug a well and 
raised sheep and ducks and chickens 
and after several years, they had run- 
ning water and electricity. They named 
their home New Earth. 


In the early ’70s, Sasha had what 
he describes as “a life-changing con- 
version experience.” Having studied 
and practiced different philosophies 
and religions over the years, he found 
himself “up against a wall of con- 
fusion.” In time, he came to understand 
the profound difference between self- 
reliance (“having confidence in your 
abilities,” he says) and self-sufficiency 
(“doing everything for yourself”) and 
ultimately came to the realization that 
he no longer wanted to strive to do 
everything himself. He felt that he 
needed to turn to God; he accepted the 
Lord into his life. 


Sasha went on to study at New 
College Berkeley (in Berkeley, 
California), a graduate school of the- 
ology for laypersons, from which he 
earned his master’s degree in theology. 
He became an elder of the nearby 
Presbyterian Church of Mendocino 
and gave lectures at churches and 
schools, demonstrating pottery-making 
on his portable potter's wheel as a way 
of helping people understand theologi- 
cal ideas. He conducted workshops, 
including one he held in 1982 at the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
meeting in Ottowa, Canada. Several 
years ago, he came to Princeton to 
teach at the Seminary’s Center of 
Continuing Education and Institute of 
Theology, whose former director, 
Ronald C. White, Jr., invited Sasha and 
Susan to return this semester. 


When they are not in Princeton 
or traveling to conduct lectures and 
workshops, the Makovkins live in 


Mendocino along with their two teen- 
aged daughters— Meadow, who is an 
actress, and Summer, a ballet dancer. 
New Earth is both their home and stu- 
dio. They are full-time artists whose 
work ranges from mugs to murals and 
whose communion sets can be found in 
churches around the country. A small 
ad they run in the PC(U.S.A.) publica- 
tion Monday Morning brings them 
commissioned assignments, which they 
often accept on the basis of a phone 
call or handshake. 


Sasha has shown his pieces at many 
museums and galleries, including the 
de Young Museum in San Francisco and 
the National Cathedral in Washington, 
D.C. Susan’ wall murals decorate a 
number of homes in California. In 
Spokane, Washington, the chapel of 
Whitworth College has on display a 
mural designed and sculpted by the 
Makovkins. Recently, Princeton Univer- 
sity exhibited their work, including 
Sasha’s ceramic mural called “A Ceramic 
Comic,” which he describes as “the 
story of two blobs who “. . . find them- 
selves in a dependency relationship . . ” 


Blending Life and Work in Clay 


For the Makovkins, clay provides a 
means of artistic expression, whether 
they are creating a wallhanging or a 
spoon. Their work at New Earth is a 
reflection of their sense of harmony 
and gracefulness. “In this agrarian set- 
ting,” they wrote in a flyer, “the 
Makovkins blend life and work to 
create art in fired clay. .. . Function is 
seen as a discipline of heart and mind 
making of a vessel the statement of a 
human need: pitchers pour without 
dripping, teapot lids stay put, handles 
fit the hand, and rims meet the lips 
comfortably.” 

Princeton’ first artists-in-resi- 
dence see pottery-making as a meta- 
phor for life and, in this way, bring to 
students and Seminary families a new 
dimension to a life of Christian faith. 
“Come, work with clay and expand your 
perception of God’s word,” says Sasha, 
who boasts that in his method of teach- 
ing theology “no one will fail. .. . All 
will achieve.” 


Helene Gittleman is associate editor of 
The Princeton Spire. 
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A PTS alumnus is fighting what many 
consiaer the nations greatest problem 


By Miller Newton 


ine years ago, my wife, Ruth 
| \ | Ann, and I went with broken 
hearts to an old warehouse in 

St. Petersburg, Florida, to look at a 
program for our son, Mark. He was 15 
and we had attempted to deal with his 
drinking as a family at home. We went 
to that meeting hanging our heads, 
feeling like a failure as parents. But as I 
listened to five boys and then four girls 
do those introductions and tell the 
same stories, I realized for the first 
time that we were not alone. The prob- 
lem was hitting a lot of families like 
ours who attended church, whose kids 
had been successful prior to the adoles- 
cent years but suddenly began to drift 
away from the family, turn angry, and 
then literally become strangers in their 
own homes. 


At that moment, we decided to 
place Mark in that program. We admit- 
ted him the following Wednesday. Four 
months later, when he was restored to 
our family in a warm, open, commu- 
nicative way, his appearance was dra- 
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matically changed and he was back at 
school making straight As. 


When I was asked to give up a 
statewide position in alcoholism treat- 
ment and join the staff of the program, 
I struggled for 10 seconds and accepted 
the job. For the past nine years, with a 
heart full of gratitude, I have been pay- 
ing for his recovery by treating adoles- 
cents who have chemical dependency 
problems. Nine months after I joined, 
my wife, who was a supervising coun- 
selor at a public alcoholism agency in 
Tampa, also joined the staff. I was pro- 
moted to director of the Florida pro- 
gram and later supervised its expansion 
to several other sites in the Southeast. 


While Ruth Ann and I felt a great 
debt to the Florida program for saving 
Mark's life, we were working for a board 
whose members were limited in their 
willingness to develop the original 
treatment model. We wanted to root 
the program more deeply in the spir- 
itual recovery concepts of Alcoholics 
Anonymous (A.A.) and to develop a 


serious family therapy program for 
parents and siblings. So, in May of 
1984, we opened the first KIDS 
program. 


The KIDS Program 


Today, the KIDS program operates 
clinics in Bergen County, New Jersey; 
E] Paso, Texas; Orange County, Califor- 
nia; and is soon to open in Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and Nassau County, New 
York. KIDS is an intensive, long-term 
drug treatment program starting with 
total involvement of the young person 
and re-integrating him back to a nor- 
mal life. The program takes from eight 
to 28 months, depending on the prog- 
ress of the individual. In the beginning, 
the young person is in the facility 12 
hours a day, seven days a week, and 
goes home at night with another person 
of the same sex and age. (Those who 
enter the program are generally be- 
tween 12 and 21 years old; many have 
dropped out or been expelled from 
school; in many cases, the young per- 
son’s school receives a note from the 











Tough Love means blunt, honest direction. During Phase I of the KIDS Program, newcomers are never allowed to be alone. Wherever 
they go, they must stay linked to each other and to counselors who are themselves graduates of the program. 


KIDS staff psychiatrist explaining the coming to the center after school each 


seriousness of the situation and the day. Next, the young person earns the 
importance of treatment in the KIDS right to have time off after school and 
program.) The student then earns the finally enters a leadership phase assist- 
right to return to living at home while ing staff working with new kids. 
remaining at the center seven days a 

week. Then he or she returns to school, Most of the staff are peer coun- 


selors who have been through treat- 
ment in the program and then trained 
as staff members. A small coterie of 
adult professionals supervises the work 
and does family therapy. The goal of 
the program is to help young persons 
accept and surrender to the fact of 
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their drug dependence, reach out for 
higher-power help, and then follow the 
other A.A. steps to build a sober, non- 
using, constructive life. 


After Leaving PTS 


After leaving Princeton Seminary, I 
directed an inner-city ministry for 
the United Methodist Church in 
Indianapolis. I then spent the next 

10 years working with urban problems 
and issues with the Job Corps, then 
on the faculty of Webster College, and 
later, the University of South Florida. 


The KIDS program, as a 
vocation and ministry, came out 
of dealing with Mark’s problem, but 
reached back to my early days as a 
young minister with the United Meth- 
odist Church dealing with skid row 
alcoholics and heroin addicts in the 
slums of Indianapolis. The hope of new 
life offered by the Gospel to people 
whose lives are totally compulsive and 
out of control was part of my under- 


wet 


standing of faith and part of my deep- 
est sense of ministry. My ability as a 
non-alcoholic, non-addict to under- 
stand the recovery program and to 
work as a therapist within its frame- 
work is based on the fact that the pro- 
gram of A.A. is a spiritual one with 
deep, but nonsectarian, roots in Chris- 
tianity. My vocation as a minister and 
my education at Princeton, with roots 
in biblical study, Reformed theology, 
and a heavy sense of missionary and 
church-in-the-world application, all 
contributed to my ability to build a 
treatment program based on spiritual 
recovery concepts. I have a real sense of 
gratitude to Princeton Seminary for 
the deepening of my faith and for my 
theological education. 


“Not my kid, not this neigh- 
borhood.. .” 

During Mark’ early weeks of treat- 
ment, I was shocked to discover the 





Miller Newton, at right, based the KIDS program on the spiritual recovery concepts of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Numbers on the wall refer to A.A.’ Twelve Steps to recovery. 
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number of young people in the program 
who had been real winners, healthy 
kids from healthy families. I had 
bought the myth that it was bad kids 
from bad families who got into drugs. I 
felt shame as a parent about Mark’s 
problem. I was amazed to hear how 
many kids got high the first time on a 
school athletic trip, at an honor society 
party, at a church youth group meeting 
or retreat, or at Boy or Girl Scout 
camp. All the safe places are gone. 
None of us can say anymore, “Not my 
kid, not this neighborhood, not our 
church, not our type of family.’ 


As I began to look around the 
malls, the streets, and the schools, I 
discovered a whole world of adolescent 
drug users and a supporting subculture 
— music, slogans on t-shirts, movies, 
subtle references in television shows. It 
was everywhere. 


When teenagers begin to use 
drugs and alcohol in response to peer 
pressure, they go through a period of 
learning about the “high” and the 
effects of drugs. This is usually experi- 
mental use with peers. At this point, no 
behavioral or affective consequences 
result. There is nothing for parents to 
see, 


When these teenagers begin to 
enjoy the experience, they move on to 
the second stage of drug use. This 
involves actively going after the “high” 
— that is, taking control of their drug 
use and obtaining their own supply and 
the private space and time to get high. 
At that point, modest behavioral 
changes occur that are hardly detect- 
able from the erratic behaviors of ado- 
lescents. Some negative feelings begin 
because of loss of closeness to family. 
Hobbies, sports, and activities are 
given up. They feel guilty about “doing” 
drugs. 

The third stage involves preoc- 
cupation with getting high as the cen- 
ter of one’s life. At that point, 
behavioral problems break out all over 
the young person’ life. There is trouble 
at home and stealing. The family arena 
becomes a battleground. The losses are 
substantial. 


The young person begins to fret 
over lost hobbies, sports, productivity 
at school, career futures, and lost close- 
ness with family. There is guilt over 
doing drugs and guilt over immoral 


behavior while under the influence of 
drugs. The result is a free-floating mass 
of guilt that causes the teenager to try 
to cut down or quit using drugs. When 
the attempt fails, the guilt converts to a 
second feeling: shame, a generalized 
bad feeling about oneself. 


The result is the development of 
dull, painful feelings whenever the 
young person is not intoxicated or high. 
Very soon, the trap of feeling bad when 
not high, getting high to deal with the 
pain, and then engaging in behavior 
that contributes to guilt and shame 
under the influence of drugs leads to 
suicidal thinking. 

As a therapist dealing with 
druggy kids, I had to re-learn every- 
thing about counseling. Two basic 
attitudes shared by counselors and 
ministers got in the way. First, our 
culture teaches us to romanticize ado- 
lescents. They have become the epit- 
ome of life. They create the music, the 
clothing styles, the “hip” new language 
— everything. We treat them as if they 
are already the most trendy, “in” adults 
in our society. This attitude fogs our 
ability to see when they are in pain, in 
trouble, or in danger. 


The second attitude has been 
developed and fostered by helping pro- 
fessions. Adults, parents, and others 
have been taught that a successful rela- 
tionship with teenagers is a peer rela- 
tionship in which we become their 
equals. This approach has created a 
world in which adolescent suicide is a 
major national phenomenon, a world in 
which young persons of 12 to 24 have 
an increasing death rate in a society 
where every other group has a decreas- 
ing death rate. Adults go on “sucking 
up” to kids as they get into trouble, 
hurt, and die. 


These two attitudes put kids in 
situations where their natural tendency 
to risk and dare endangers them with- 
out the safety net of adults ready to 
rescue them from the threatening con- 
sequences of their own impulsiveness. 
Therapists, parents, and ministers who 
gauge their effectiveness with kids by 
their popularity with them only rob 
and endanger kids. 


I began to learn, first and fore- 
most, my job was to be in charge and to 
exercise responsible, adult supervision 
of kids. The kids I worked with in 


treatment began to develop a respect 
and love that made visiting profession- 
als jealous. I have restored a feeling of 
security and safety by giving kids what 
they needed (not wanted) in spite of 
their desires, in spite of their manipula- 
tion. Ministers (including youth minis- 
ters) need to return to a position of 
adult authority offering kids security in 
the face of their own impulsiveness. 


A Different Kind of Counseling 


Pastoral counseling courses taught me 
to use a non-judgmental, non-directive 
style, the classic Rogerian approach. 
But this style feeds kids’ sickness 

and plays into their manipulation and 
impulsiveness. I had to learn a blunt, 
directive, and confrontive style. Tough 
love for kids in trouble requires the 
ability to be honest, blunt, and direc- 
tive, much like the style of Jesus — 
“one who speaks with authority.’ 


Most kids today are confused 
about drugs and alcohol. We adults give 
them lots of information. We encour- 
age them to “make their own deci- 
sions,” which they cannot do safely 
with their risky, impulsive style. It is 
important for the minister to give kids 
a blunt message that drinking and 
drugging is unacceptable and com- 
pletely incompatible with healthy ado- 
lescence. The fact that kids can be at 
church, school, and other adult-super- 
vised places in possession of, or under 
the influence of, confuses them. While 
the content of educational programs 
says drugs are bad, our failure to 
enforce drug-free zones in the impor- 
tant arenas of growing up says to kids, 
“Hey, maybe it’s okay!” We need to cor- 
rect this forcefully and quickly, 


For kids in trouble with drugs, the 
business of confidentiality creates dan- 
ger. Most of the kids I have treated let 
people know — coaches, teachers, 
counselors, or youth ministers. Those 
adults attempting to maintain the peer 
friendship (popularity) and “con- 
fidentiality” have allowed those kids to 
get worse, sicker, and in some cases, 
even to die. The same individuals 
wouldn’t have waited 30 seconds to 
inform a parent of an abdominal pain 
that might have been an appendix 
about to rupture. Far more kids die of 
drug dependence each year than the 
next five causes of adolescent death. 
The obligation of the professional is to 


immediately involve the parents, who 
are responsible for the health and 
safety of the child. 


Finally, anyone working with kids 
needs to know the teenage drug scene. 
What most of us know about drugs 
would fill a small paragraph. What 
needs to be known would fill volumes. 
We need to know about the substances 
and paraphernalia, some of which we 
can learn through books; but other 
things we need to learn from demon- 
stration and experience. Parent anti- 
drug groups and local police depart- 
ments have displays and presentations. 
We need to know about adolescent drug 
use as a disease and its symptoms. We 
need to know what is good treatment 
and what is not. 


Effective treatment programs for 
adolescents are based on the recovery 
process of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
the Twelve Steps. Visit an open meet- 
ing of A.A. in your community. These 
programs view abstinence as a neces- 
sary requirement for health and recov- 
ery. They provide treatment with tight 
supervision for a minimum of 90’days 
in order to outlast the neurological 
effects of drugs. And they all require 
family participation in the treatment 
process. Start with the Yellow Pages 
and your local Council on Alcoholism. 
Visit local treatment centers. Get to 
know professionals on a personal basis 
as a future resource. 


The use of drugs produces a free- 
floating mass of guilt and enormous 
shame. The way back from this per- 
sonal hell is through a spiritual experi- 
ence of discovering one’s powerlessness 
over drugs, asking for higher-power 
help, and seeking forgiveness and self- 
forgiveness through the amends proc- 
ess. While my training in pastoral 
counseling courses was not a help, my 
understanding of:God’s action to for- 
give was the key to therapy for those 
who are lost in drug dependence. 


Miller Newton (63 M.Div), a board- 
certified medical psychotherapist, holds 
a Ph.D. in anthropology from Union 
Graduate School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He has published three books, including 
Not My Kid, a handbook for parents 
which has been made into a TV movie. 
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The Meek Shall Inherit the Land 





A Case Study in Liberation Theology 


ive miles or so from the small 
K town of Novo Cantu in the state 

of Parana, Brazil, about 70 fam- 
ilies are huddled together in shacks 
made of wood poles and black plastic 
sheeting. They are living on land that 
the government has disappropriated, 
but to which they have not yet received 
title. And so they must wait, enduring 
bitter-cold nights and ankle-deep mud. 
But they are anything but discouraged, 
for after four years of being among the 
millions of Brazil’s sem terra (landless), 
and after a long struggle and harsh suf- 
fering, they are about to be settled on 
their own land. 


The story of the 70 families of 
Novo Cantu is an especially dramatic 
tale of how a group of marginalized 
people in Brazil have overcome govern- 
ment opposition, police harrassment, 
and even the disapproval of some sec- 
tors of the Church in their struggle for 
justice. 


When J arrived in Brazil in Sep- 
tember of 1985 as an associate member 
of the Maryknoll Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, I fully expected that my work for 
the next five years would be in the huge 
urban area of Sao Paulo where almost 
all the Maryknoll personnel in Brazil 
are located. But contacts I made during 
my first months in the country led me 
to the small town of Morro do Pilar in 
the hills of Minas Gerais. There I be- 
came involved in helping to form a 
small lay monastic community and in 
ministering to the people who live in 
the rural areas of the municipality. 


Raising American Consciousness 
As a member of the Maryknoll team in 
Brazil, I also participate in the group’s 
commitment to “reverse mission” — 
that is, to raise the consciousness of 
people in the United States about con- 
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ditions in Brazil, conditions that are 
often largely the result of American 
economic and foreign policy. One 
doesn’t have to be in Brazil very long to 
recognize that one of the country’s 
really critical issues is land reform and 
agricultural policy. And so we decided 
to invite Edu-Video, a Maryknoll video 
production team located in La Paz, 
Bolivia, to work with us on a video 
dealing with the problems of land and 
land reform in Brazil. 


Although Brazil’s land problem is 
not restricted to any one area, we de- 
cided to concentrate our efforts on the 
three southern states of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana. Most 
of the farmers there are descendants of 
European immigrants, and many of 
them are being forced out of business 
because of low prices for their produce 
and high interest rates on their bank 
loans. We felt that the ethnic back- 
ground and the financial status of these 
Brazilian farmers could provide a point 
of contact with the situation of a lot of 
small farmers in the United States. 


The families we visited and 
filmed in Novo Cantu and throughout 
the South were the children of share- 
croppers, renters, or small farmers, a 
small farm being anything from 10 to 
100 acres. Because of the high price of 
land, there was no way these people 
who wanted to remain on the land 
could afford to buy a farm for them- 
selves. But all around them, they saw 
huge tracts of land that were not being 
used for agriculture. They kept hearing 
government rhetoric about agrarian re- 
form — the disappropriation, division, 
and distribution of such huge tracts of 
non-productive land to those without 
land — but saw nothing being done. 
And so they began to act. 





In the late 1970s, the Catholic 
Church had initiated its Pastoral da 
Terra (Land Apostolate) primarily to 
defend the rights of sharecroppers who 
were being thrown off the land they 
had lived on, often for generations, 
when the land was sold. The Pastoral 
da Terra encouraged the formation of 





In addition to forming a lay monastic com- 
munity in Brazil, the author (second from 


autonomous grassroots organizations 
of the sem terra which began to 
analyze the political, economic, and 
social structures that prevented people 
from keeping or acquiring land, and to 
plan strategies to pressure the govern- 
ment to make good on its agrarian re- 
form program. 


One of the most effective ways 
the sem terra devised to put pressure on 
the government was the occupation of 
privately owned lands that were lying 
idle. The families at Novo Cantu began 
occupying such lands in 1985. Three 
times they were dispersed by the police 
with court orders. Finally, they were 
transported by the government and 
placed in a roadway ditch alongside 
land that was in the process of being 
disappropriated. 


A couple of weeks after being 
taken to this new location in the muni- 





right) is helping to raise the consciousness of 
Americans about conditions in Brazil. 


Eric Wheater 


cipality of Novo Cantu, the families 
moved out of the ditch and onto the 
land itself. Their proximity to the road- 
way had resulted in the death of one of 
their children in a traffic accident. And 
they needed to grow food if they were to 
survive. 


A few days later, in the early 
morning hours of November 27, 1987, 
about 300 police arrived, along with 
some hired gunmen, to drive them back 
into the ditch. The people, however, 
had decided that they were not going to 
move anymore. They picked up clods 
of dirt and threw them at the police to 
hold them at bay. One of their group, a 
young father everyone calls “Chiquinho,” 
was shot in the legs as he resisted 
policemen who were tearing down their 
shacks and beating women and children. 


Even though they were outnum- 
bered and unarmed, the people refused 
to budge, so the police retreated and 
regrouped, awaiting the arrival of rein- 
forcements. About 200 more policemen 
arrived at noon and they were joined by 
the pastor of the local parish who stood 
alongside them pleading with the fam- 
ilies to leave peacefully in order to avoid 
bloodshed. Standing with the people, 
however, was another priest who en- 
couraged them to resist. And resist they 
did, saying to the police and to the pas- 
tor, “This place will either be a settle- 
ment or a cemetery. The choice is 
yours. We’re not going to leave.” 

Late in the day, the judge revoked 
his order, which was shown to have 
been illegal, and the police were called 
off. The people put their shacks back 
together and continued to await the day 
when they could build permanent 
dwellings on the land. 


Something of a Legend 


The farmers of Novo Cantu have be- 
come something of a legend for all the 
sem terra of Brazil. When ordered to 
disperse and threatened with injury, 
even death, they resisted nonviolently 
but forcefully and they overcame. The 
message they sent to all the others 
struggling for land was that through or- 
ganization and unity they too could re- 
sist the powers that opposed their 
remaining on the land. 

Like others in the sem terra 
movement, the families of Novo Cantu 
realize that the agricultural policies of 
Brazil make it almost impossible for 


the small farmer to succeed. And so 
they are organizing themselves into 
agrovilas, groups of families who share 
expenses, work the land together, and 
divide the produce and profits. Their 
inspiration for this communitarian ap- 
proach to farming, as we heard over 
and over again, comes primarily from 
the portraits of the early Christian 
community in the Acts of the Apostles. 
They are convinced that only if they 
live as a Christian community, working 
together and sharing their goods with 
one another, will they and their chil- 
dren be able to remain on the land. In 
addition to being rigorously motivated, 
the sem terra are also politically astute. 
They are quick to become involved in 
the local chapters of the farmers’ union 
and in municipal (our equivalent of 
county) government, bringing their val- 
ues and convictions to the political 
process. 


Our three weeks of filming in the 
south of Brazil took us to other settle- 
ments, to land occupations, to the lead- 
ers of the sem terra movement and the 
Pastoral da Terra, to the government 
offices of MIRAD (the Department of 
Land Reform), and to representatives 
of the Unido Democratica Ruralista, an 
organization of large land-owners bent 
on preserving their privileged status in 
Brazil. As we talked to these people, it 
became more and more clear that the 
fundamental conflict is between two 
competing visions of society, one based 
on a vision of land as God’ creation on 
which we live as strangers and guests 
and which we are to use primarily for 
the production of food; another which 
sees land as a commodity to be ex- 
ploited for the creation of wealth. The 
second vision has the government, the 
money, and the guns on its side. But 
the people of Novo Cantu showed us 
that they may have something even 
more powerful — the conviction that 
they are the meek who shall inherit the 
land. 


William Skudlarek, O.S.B., is a member 
of the Class of 1976 who is a monk and 
missioner in the small community of 
Morro do Pilar in the state of Minas 
Gerais in Brazil. 
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Facutty Notes 


Diogenes Allen, Stuart Professor of 
Philosophy, led the fall retreat on Sep- 
tember 6 for St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s 
School in New York City. From Sep- 
tember 23 to 24, he directed an 
ecumenical conference on “The Role 
of Philosophy in Theological Educa- 
tion for Ministry and Priesthood” at 
Princeton and at the Center of Theo- 
logical Inquiry. 


James H. Charlesworth, George L. 
Collord Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, has been the 
Lady Davis Visiting Professor in the 
Department of Jewish History at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem this 
fall. While there, he has been con- 
tinuing his research on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Meanwhile, his book Jesus 
Within Judaism has been published by 





James H. Charlesworth 


Doubleday as the first volume in its 
new series The Anchor Bible Refer- 
ence Library. 


On September 18, Freda A. Gardner, 
professor of Christian education and 
director of the School of Christian 
Education, preached at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Ithaca, New York, 
at the installation of Kathy Crane 
(M.A?82) as coordinator of lay minis- 
tries. The church hopes to develop a 
program in lay ministries that will be 
a useful model for other congregations 
as well. 


James Kay, who joined the faculty 
this fall as instructor in homiletics, led 
a fall series of workshops on “The 
Reformed Tradition” for the Lay 
Preachers Training program of the 
Presbytery of Geneva and the Lead- 
ership for Ministry program of the 
Presbytery of Northern New York. The 
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workshops were under the auspices of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Sang H. Lee, associate professor of 
theology and director of the Program 
for Asian-American Theology and 
Ministry, presented.a paper, “Faith at 
the Margins: Theological Reflections of 
an Asian Immigrant,” at a three-day 
conference, “The Legacy of H. Richard 
Niebuhr,” sponsored by Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Yale Divinity School, 
and the Lilly Endowment, Inc. The 
conference was held at Harvard from 
September 8 - 10. 


The Senses of Preaching by Thomas 

G. Long, Francis Landey Patton Asso- - 
ciate Professor of Preaching and Wor- 
ship, was recently published by John 


Thomas G. Long 


Knox Press. Written in conversational 
style, the book, says its author, is “table 
talk” with and for pastors about the 
ministry of preaching. 


Donald Macleod, Francis Landey 
Patton Professor of Preaching and 
Worship, Emeritus, had sermons pub- 
lished last summer in Pulpit Digest, 
Harper & Row’s Best Sermons, and Se- 
lected Sermons published by the Epis- 
copal Church. Meanwhile, his Sunday 
Talks to Juniors, a compilation of his 
sermons for young people, has been 
scheduled for publication in mid- 1989 
by Abington Press. 


Conrad H. Massa, dean of the Semi- 
nary and Charlotte W. Newcombe Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology, attended 
the meeting of the National Board of A 
Christian Ministry in the National 
Parks, of which he is a member. The 
meeting was held in Jackson, Wyo- 
ming, and the board was able to get first- 
hand reports about ministry by stu- 
dents and chaplain supervisors during 
the difficult situations that occurred 
when a town had to be evacuated be- 


cause of fires in Yellowstone National 
Park this summer. The National Parks 
Ministry, which was founded by 
Warren Ost (’51), now has seminary 
students in over 50 national parks 
throughout the U.S.A. 


What They've Reading 
Hid eal bs 


“One book people ought to read,” says 
Sam Moffett, Princeton’s Henry 
Winters Luce Professor of Ecumenics 
and Mission, Emeritus, is Dominique 
Lapierre’s City of Joy, about poverty in 
Asia and especially in Calcutta. Written 
“with great compassion and horrifying, 
almost nauseating detail,” says Moffett, 
it does not provide a solution to the 
poverty but it does present heroes and 
heroines who are “surviving in it with- 
out losing hope.” 


A book Moffett recommends to 
pastors is Does My Father Know I Am 
Hurt?, written by Christian cancer spe- 
cialist/surgeon/missionary David Seel, 
who gives case studies of cancer 
patients he has treated. 


Moffett recently read The Closing of 
the American Mind by Allan Bloom, a 
classicist who teaches social thought 
and social science at the University of 
Chicago. “Why is the book so popu- 
lar?” asks Moffett. “Because you can’t 
but agree there’s too much trash in 
modern education.” : 


Three other books he finished re- 
cently are Mohammed by Maxime 
Rodinson (“good history and good 
writing”); To Start a Work by Arthur 
Huntley (“probably the most interest- 
ing survey of the first 35 years of Prot- 
estant missions in Korea”); and “some 
fun reading,” King Arthur, in which au- 
thor Norma Goodrich employs linguis- 
tical and historical evidence to identify 
the historical King Arthur and the 
location of Camelot. “It’s a critical look 
at the old tradition, with a bit of fantasy 
woven in.” 


Lois Pavelko, who manages Prince- 
ton’s Theological Book Agency, is read- 
ing Ann Tyler’s The Breathing Lessons. 
“T enjoy her characters,” says Pavelko. 
“T’ve known them all my life. I identify 
with her women characters who are 
both so strong but also so weak. All at 
the same time.” 








Alan Neely: 
Twists and Turns 


s a boy, Alan Neely, Princeton’s 
A= Henry Winters Luce Pro- 

fessor of Ecumenics and Mis- 
sion, dreamed about becoming a 
missionary in Africa. When he was 31 
and went to Latin America, he began a 
process that ultimately led to his ap- 
pointment as a missionary. But when 
he returned to his pastorate at 
Rosalind Hills Baptist Church in 
Roanoke, Virginia, he was convinced 
that it was Latin America, not Africa, 
where he should be a missionary. 


Neely’s life up to that point had 
been characterized by unexpected 
twists and turns. Born in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1928, he was raised in Fort 
Worth, Texas, where his father, a strug- 
gling realtor, had moved the family dur- 
ing the Depression. After earning a 
B.A. from Baylor University in Waco 


and a B.D. from Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Neely “came 
very close to applying to Princeton” for 
his Th.M. but was persuaded to stay by 
the offer of a teaching fellowship in 
philosophy of religion at Southwestern 
where he earned his Th.D. degree. 


An Unforgettable Experience 


Called to the Rosalind Hills Church 

in 1955, Neely seemed destined for a 
career in parish ministry until one day 
in 1960 when a travel agent friend 
asked him if he would lead a group 
from the local churches on a 30-day, 
nine-nation tour of Latin America. The 
experience changed his life: he would 
always be troubled by the awesome pov- 


erty and need he saw there. “In Latin 


America, I saw a hopelessness and an 
oppression that I’d never before wit- 
nessed,” he said in a recent interview. 
“The conditions that people lived in — 
in Rio de Janeiro especially — were 
indescribable. I began to ask myself 
why: why should people have to live 
like this?” 

On his return to Virginia, he 
began to study the problems of poverty 
and population growth. As his know]l- 
edge of the problems grew, so did his 
realization of their enormity. As he 
explains it: “Progressively, and with 
some degree of resistance, I began to 
feel more and more that it was not a 
simple problem that could be resolved 
by one or two approaches such as at- 
tempting to control the population or 
to industrialize. The simplistic notions 
I'd had about population growth and 
the idealism that I’d felt needed to be 
tempered a great deal with some real- 
ism and much more study.” 


A year later, he’d been called to 
the Broadway Baptist Church in Boul- 
der, Colorado, but he was determined to 
return to Latin America as soon as 
there was an opportunity. 


Taking Off for Latin America 


In 1963, the Board of Foreign Missions 
sent Neely, his wife, Virginia, their two 
daughters and one son to the Instituto 
de Lengua Espanola in San José, Costa 
Rica, for a year of intensive language 
study. In 1964, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of religion and 
missions at the International Baptist 
Seminary in Cali, Colombia. 


As he gained more and more 


experience in Latin America and while 
devoting his two furloughs to earning 
a doctorate in international studies at 
the American University’s School of 
International Service in Washington, 
D.C., his interests shifted more and 
more to the study of missions. 


Meanwhile, in 1968, the Foreign 
Missions Board asked Neely to join a 
five-member team to study and evalu- 
ate the missionary programs of the 
Southern Baptists from Mexico to 
Chile, a project that took more than 
five years of constant traveling and 
study and living and communicating 
with the peoples of those countries. 


In 1975, the Neelys returned to 
the United States to get help for their 
son, who was experiencing learning dif- 
ficulties. In 1976, Neely accepted an 
offer to join the faculty of Southeastern 
Baptist Seminary in Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, where he became pro- 
fessor of missiology. 


And Now Princeton 


One important reason why he accepted 
Princeton's invitation had to do with its 
history: “The fact that Princeton has 
been one of the leading exponents of 
church involvement in global mission 
has always been an attraction to me,” 
he explains. “I have a very positive 
attitude toward ecumenics and I have 
wanted to be more involved in the 
world church.” Furthermore, he has 
always enjoyed teaching and now being 
able to teach a new course in missions 
that he designed and that has been met 
with enthusiasm by his students is 
gratifying. Called “World Human Need 
and the Christian Response,” the 
course, as he explains it, is designed 

“to help the student develop a global 
perspective — to get some feel for the 
problems in the world, the needs that 
the Church ought to be addressing and, 
in many cases, is addressing.” Its sec- 
ond goal is to construct a theological 
basis for involvement by Christians 
and by the Church in meeting or ad- 
dressing these human needs. Finally, it 
will give concrete examples of various 
philosophies and strategies for meeting 
those needs. 


“T couldn’t believe that Princeton 
would be interested in a Southern Bap- 
tist,” he said, smiling. “It seemed un- 
real. It surely indicates that ecumenics 
is more than a slogan here.” 
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A WORD ABOUT GIFT ANNUITIES 


The Planned Giving Program of Princeton Seminary offers alumni/ae and friends ways of 
supporting our institution that provide income for the donor. One of these arrangements is a 
Charitable Gift Annuity. It is simple and straightforward, frees you of investment concerns, 
and assures you of a set dollar amount for life when you transfer cash or securities of $1,000 
or more to the Seminary. If you wish, a survivor can also be provided for under this plan. 


Income from a Charitable Gift Annuity is determined by your age (and that of any 
beneficiary) and the size of your gift. It is payable annually, or more frequently, according to 
your wishes. 


Among the tax benefits of this plan is an income tax charitable deduction in the year of 
the gift. In addition, a good portion of each annuity payment to you is tax-free during the 
period of your life expectancy as determined by government tables. If you fund your annuity 
with appreciated securities, a capital gain consideration is involved, but the resulting tax is 
less than if you simply sold your securities, and is spread over a number of years. 


Examples of current rates of return for a one-life annuity appear below: 


A variation of this arrangement is known as a Deferred Payment Gift Annuity and is 
gaining popularity as a means of preparing for retirement. With this plan, you make a gift 
now but may not begin receiving income from it for at least a year. You could, for example, 
make gifts of $2,000 every year over a period of time, much as with an IRA, with income to 
begin at age 65. You would be entitled to a tax deduction in the year of the gift, but would not 
receive income from these annuities until the date specified as a supplement to your retire- 
ment income. 


For further information about these or other planned giving arrangements offered by the 
Seminary, please contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, Director of Development, at 
(609)497-7756. 
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Jess Ottgen to the Capital Fund 
Campaign for Hodge Hall 


Donald J. Petroski to the Education 
Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock 
(37B) to the Capital Fund Campaign 
William D. and Isabel F Sherrerd 
to the Capital Fund Campaign 
Andre Simonenko to the Scholarship 
Fund 
The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson, Jr. 
(’26B), to the Education Fund 


Frances M. Wright (34 Tennent) to the 
Education Fund 


In Honor of: 


The Reverend Elizabeth A. Beckhusen 
(76B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Sturges D. and Pamela Winter 
Dorrance III to the Capital Fund 
Campaign 


The Reverend Dr. William Harte Felmeth 
(42B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Walter A. Fitton (’54B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Stephen T: Ford (87B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Keith D. Lawrence (’88B) 
to the Capital Fund Campaign 
for Hodge Hall 


Doris Ottgen to the Capital Fund 
Campaign for Hodge Hall 


The Reverend Roger A. Ruhman (’58B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


In Appreciation of: 


Princeton Theological Seminary to the 
Education Fund 


Princeton Theological Seminary to the 
Scholarship Fund 


Barbara Smith to the Education Fund 





Continuing Exlucation Calendar 


JANUARY 

9-11 “Pastoral Preaching” 
(Leroy Aden, Donald E. 
Capps, Geddes W. 
Hanson, Robert 
Hughes, Myrna B. 
Kysar, Gordon Lathrop, 
J. Barrie Shepherd) 


Speech Workshop 
(William J. Beeners) 


16 “Faith Development 
Through Prayer and 
Contemplation: Educa- 
tion for an Holistic 
Spirituality” 

(Freda Gardner) 


“The Human Experi- 
ence of Suffering and 
Hope in the Light of 
the Biblical Message” 
(J. Christiaan Beker) 


“Narrative and Family 
Care” 
(Archie Smith) 


“Effective Group 
Leadership” 
(Margaret Bruehl) 


“Human Interaction” 
(Roy Pneuman) 


9-12 


16-19 


16-19 


23-26 


23-26 


30-Feb 2 Seminar in Biblical, 
Spiritual and Com- 
munication Growth 
(James E. Loder; 
Patrick D. Miller, 


Jr; Thomas G. Long) 


30-Feb 2 “Themes in Jonah, 
Micah, Zechariah and 
Malachi” 
(Solomon S. Bernards) 


FEBRUARY 
5-10 “Managing the Emo- 
tional Dynamics of 
Congregations” 


(John C. Talbot) 


6 “Co-Existence and 
Conversion: Christian 
Witness to Jews in an 
Age of Dialogue” 
(A. James Rudin, David 
Taylor) 

6-9 “Improving Skills in 
Preaching, Administra- 
tion, and Christian 
Education” 

(Christine M. Smith, 
Geddes W. Hanson, 
Craig R. Dykstra) 


OFF-CAMPUS 
SEMINAR — 
SOUTHEAST 
“Making Sense of the 
Book of Revelation” 
(Bruce M. Metzger) 


“Preaching as a Theo- 
logical Act” (Christine 
M. Smith) 


13-16 





13-16 


“Kighth Century 
Prophets: Amos, 
Hosea, Micah” 

(David Noel Freedman) 


“Can the West Be 
Converted?” 
(Vernon C. Grounds, 
Charles C. West, 
Samuel Escobar) 


20-23 


20-23 Seminar on the Gospel 
of Mark 


(Cullen I K Story) 


ie “A Lenten ‘Desert 
Day” b] 
(Kent I. Groff) 


27-Mar 2 “Renewal in Ministry: 
Resources for Growth 
and Transition” 
(Sandra R. Brown, 
William B. Oglesby, Jr.) 


For information, contact: 


Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)921-8198 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


ONE YAl 
Princeton, New Jersey 08542-0803 
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Al Meswsage from the President 





Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


The international character of the Seminary’s ministry has been affirmed in 
a most significant way by the recent establishment of The Kyung-Chik Han Chair in 
Systematic Theology on our faculty. The endowment gift for this professorship, to be held 
by an Asian-American scholar in the Reformed tradition, has been provided by the 
Young-Nak Presbyterian Church of Seoul, Korea, in honor of its founding pastor who is 
an alumnus of the Seminary (29). The Seminary is deeply honored by this recognition of 
its long history of ministry to the worldwide Christian community and pleased by the 
assignment of Dr. Sang Hyun Lee to this chair by the Board of Trustees. 


It is also gratifying to report that the John and Irene Templeton Hall is now 
completed and operational. The Seminary’s computer center, including a computer 
classroom, is located in the lower level. Our new instructional media center, complete 
with a filming studio, occupies the ground level. Three beautiful classrooms for speech 
and homiletics classes grace the first (and entrance) level. Administrative offices, 
formerly located in Hodge Hall and elsewhere, are now consolidated on the second and 
third levels. The dedication of this new instrument of institutional mission is scheduled 
for Sunday, October 8, 1989, in conjunction with the fall meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


With warmest personal regards to each and every one of our friends, 
I remain 





/ 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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News in Brief 





A Chair in Theology to Be 
Named for Dr. Kyung-Chik Han 


he Session of the Young-Nak 

Presbyterian Church of Seoul, 

Korea, has endowed a chair 
at PTS in honor of the founder of its 
church, the Reverend Dr. Kyung- 
Chik Han. The Kyung-Chik Han 
Chair in Systematic Theology, the 
PTS Board of Trustees announced 
in January, has been assigned to 
the Reverend Dr. Sang Hyun Lee, 
associate professor of theology, who 
is also director of the Seminary’s 
Program for Asian-American The- 
ology and Ministry. 


During his distinguished career, 
Kyung-Chik Han has served in 
other capacities as well. Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea in 1955, he was also instru- 
mental in the reestablishment of 
the Presbyterian Seminary and 
Soong-Jun University in the South 
after they were shut down in North 
Korea. He served as chairperson of 
the board of trustees of the semi- 
nary and was president of the uni- 
versity from 1955 to 1958. In 1985, 
he was given Princeton Seminary’s 
Distinguished Alumnus Award. Al- 
though retired now, he still 
preaches regularly in the Young- 
Nak Church. He recently served as 
chairperson of the Interdenomi- 
national Committee responsible for 
the Centennial of Christianity in 
Korea. 


Kyung-Chik Han, a member of 
the Seminary’s Class of 1929, is a 
world-renowned church leader who 
is respected throughout Korea. 
Forced from his pastorate in North 
Korea by the Communist forces, he 
fled to Seoul where he founded the 
Young-Nak Church in 1945. His con- 
gregation of 27 members grew under 
Han’s leadership to become the 
largest Presbyterian congregation 
in the world. Today, the church has 
a membership of 55,000, a ministe- 
rial staff of more than 40, and numer- 
ous daughter churches in Korea and 
the United States. Its pastoral staff 
conducts five Sunday services. In ad- 
dition to their church, the Young-Nak 
congregation established a home for 
the aged, a shelter for refugees from 
the North, a home for families with- 
out fathers, and an orphanage. 


Sang Hyun Lee, who received 
both his S.T.B. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard University, specializes 
in systematic theology with particu- 
lar interest in Asian-American the- 
ology and the writings of Jonathan 
Edwards. His book, The Philosophi- 
cal Theology of Jonathan Edwards, 
was published last fall. Before com- 
ing to PTS in 1980, he was as- 
sociate professor of religion at Hope 
College in Holland, Michigan. 


The new chair is believed to be 
the first such endowment given to 
an American seminary in honor of 
an Asian Christian. 








a 
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In 1985, President Thomas Gillespie presented PTS’s Distinguished Alumnus Award 
to Dr. Kyung-Chik Han, founder of the Young-Nak Church of Seoul, in whose honor 
the new chair has been given at Princeton. 


Observing World AIDS Day 

In December, Princeton Seminary 
took time out to observe World 
AIDS Day. As part of the observance, 
portions of The Quilt were displayed 
on the walls of Miller Chapel. The 
Quilt is composed of 9,000 hand- 
made cloth panels celebrating in 
words and illustrations the lives of 
those who have died of AIDS. The 
World Health Organization spon- 
sored World AIDS Day to point up 
the global range and scope of the 
fight against the disease, to 
strengthen prevention programs, 
and to open new channels of com- 
munication about the disease 
within and between nations. 


First Auction at PTS 

On March 8, Princeton held the 
first art. auction in its long history. 
The auction, held at Stuart Hall, 
was combined with a craft sale and 
was sponsored by the Seminary’s 
Stewardship Committee. The art 
auction featured works of potter 
Sasha Makovkin, who was PTS’s 
artist-in-residence last semester, 
paintings by Maritza Morgan, whose 
work was exhibited at PTS last 
spring, and watercolors by alumnus 
Ralph Boult. William Brower, as- 
sociate director of speech, was the 
auctioneer. 





rs 7 i zi st 

The Young-Nak Presbyterian Church of 
Seoul has a congregation of 55,000 and 
a staff of more than 40 pastors. 
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Three Congregations 
and One Dream 


Good Shepherd is providing an exciting working reality 


By Mark Carlson 


magine a modest Presbyterian 

congregation dreaming of build- 

ing a sanctuary in an area like 
Los Angeles where “modest” (..e., 
minimal) buildings cost millions of 
dollars. Now divide that church into 
three congregations trying to come 
up with one dream and one plan to 
make that dream come true. Now, 
again, make that three congrega- 


in California 


tions of three different languages, 
cultures, and backgrounds. An im- 
possible dream? A tower of Babel? 
Not at all. It is an exciting, working 
reality in Monterey Park, Cal- 
ifornia. The Good Shepherd 
Churches of Monterey Park is an ex- 
ample of what really can happen 
when a people capture a vision of 
partnership, of mission, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit — and re- 
fuse to let go. 


A Typical Mainline Church Move 
In 1952, two declining, urban Pres- 
byterian churches made a typical 
mainline church move. They sold 
their two buildings in inner-city Los 
Angeles, merged their dying congre- 
gations, and moved to the suburbs 
of Monterey Park, expecting 
hundreds of new members to flow 
through their doors. But what hap- 
pened was more than they ex- 
pected: not hundreds but thousands 
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streamed into Monterey Park, ex- 
cept they were not the typical poten- 
tial mainline church members — 
college-educated, upper-middle-class 
whites. They were Asian. In the last 
seven years alone, over 100,000 
people have moved into Monterey 
Park or its vicinity. Now, over 51 
percent of the population is Asian, 
the highest concentration of Asian 
people in the entire United States. 


Ministry at Good Shepherd 
took a dramatic new shape. Korean 
and Formosan (Taiwanese) Presby- 
terian congregations were added. 
And the particularly dramatic 
aspect of all this is that they were 
added as equal partners with the 
original congregation, not in the 
hierarchical, paternalistic “nesting” 
arrangement so prevalent every- 
where else. 


Good Shepherd is perhaps the 
only church in America that can 
rightfully claim to be the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church because it is 
three churches in one and one in 
three. In the eyes of the state, they 
are one because of their one board 
of trustees with equal repre- 
sentation from all three communi- 
ties. In the eyes of the Church, they 
are three, with their three equal ses- 
sions and pastors. Like the Trinity 
also, the three congregations are in- 
tegrated in virtually every aspect of 
religious life, from worship on 
World Communion Sunday in all 
three languages to a totally inte- 
grated Christian education pro- 
gram. (Classes are taught bilingu- 
ally, in English and Korean.) 


For Good Shepherd, the 
Trinitarian pattern is not just a the- 
ological nicety. It is the only struc- 
ture that provides both the respect 
of each community’s culture and 
heritage and the constant challenge 
to reach out, to build bridges, to 
strive for a unity and for goals that 
transcend — but still embrace — 
everyone’s personal contributions 
and concerns. 


Is it successful? Unquestionably, 
yes. But success has brought with it 
certain problems. For example, the 
parking situation is so critical on 
Sunday mornings that none of the 
churches can take in one more mem- 


ber until more parking space is 
found. The city would require us to 
at least quadruple our parking 
space before we can begin any new 
building. Our classrooms are so 
overflowing that more classes meet 


Good Shepherd is perhaps the 


only church in Amenca that 
can rightfully claim to be the 
Trinity Presbyteran Church 
because ut is three churches in 
one and one in three. 


in the hallways or on the grass 
than in official classrooms. The 
youth groups are burgeoning not 
only in numbers but in talent. 
What other minister has the privi- 
lege of working with a youth group 
where the norm is for the high 
school student to be fluent in four 
to six languages, play a musical in- 
strument or sing like a virtuoso, 
and display an enthusiasm for the 
Christian faith that has become the 
exception rather than the rule in 
our other American mainline 
churches? 


Granted, it is an overwhelming 
dream to expect immigrant congre- 
gations to pay millions of dollars to 
support their needs for parking, 
classrooms, and the sanctuary, 
which the original congregation 
never built. But the need for fund- 
ing ministry is equally critical. The 
original congregation is straining it- 
self to the limit to pay me a part- 
time salary and my efforts are 
barely sufficient for the English- 
speaking members. We are also 
doing everything in our power to 
provide as much English-speaking 
ministry to the other two congrega- 
tions as we possibly can. (There is 
an urgent need for English teach- 
ing.) But it is not enough. The 
Korean and Formosan congrega- 
tions are providing out of their own 
resources the greatest possible com- 
mitment to their youth. But the 
need is even greater than what 
theyre able to provide now. They 
look to our seminaries, and our sem- 
inaries could not possibly train pro- 
fessional leadership for our ethnic 








churches too fast for the needs of 
these Asian congregations. In fact, 
it may be too late already. 

In terms of ministry success, 
the story of Good Shepherd Presby- 
terian Churches has got to be one of 
the most heart-warming stories 
being written in America today; in 
terms of the even greater need for 
ministry for such a talented, en- 
thusiastic new generation of Chris- 
tian Americans, it could be a heart- 
breaking story as well: these people 
could turn their talent and dedica- 
tion elsewhere if they find that the 
Church isn’t interested in helping 
them. 


Enormous horizons beckon to 
these three congregations in Mon- 
terey Park as well as to our semi- 
naries today. But as the great ex- 
positor of the Trinity, Augustine, 
once said, “It is yearning that 
makes the heart deep.” Deepening 
hearts, as only the Holy Spirit can, 
is what Good Shepherd is all about. 


Mark Carlson (80) is pastor of Good 
Shepherd Presbyterian Churches in 
Monterey Park, California. 
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1976, and formerly head of staff 

of Wilton Presbyterian Church 
of Wilton, Connecticut, left for 
Kenya as a volunteer with Harvard 
University’s WorldTeach Project, 
which is co- sponsored by Kenya’s 
Christian Churches Education Asso- 
ciation. Originally assigned to teach 
in a rural school, he was soon asked 
to become a field officer and country 
representative in the organization. 
As field officer, he placed more than 
100 volunteer American teachers in 
rural schools, training them and su- 
pervising their work in the schools 
and communities. As country repre- 
sentative, he spent two months repre- 
senting the Harvard University 
WorldTeach Project to highest 
government officials in Tanzania 
and Malawi. In July 1988, he 
completed both assignments and re- 
turned to the United States where 
he now lives with his wife, Judy, in 
Evergreen, Colorado. 


The following are excerpts from 
his letters to friends back home. 


[: 1987, Stephen Jacobs, Class of 
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Letters from. 








Evergreen, Colorado, 
July 29, 1987 


I’ve been spending this week ... 
making last-minute purchases, 
packing, getting final shots, wrap- 
ping my head around the reality 
that I am actually leaving soon. It 
seems very strange now that we're 
settled in Colorado for me to be 
leaving. In fact, ’ve sat on the deck 
looking at this view and talked my- 
self out of Kenya several times. But 
then, no adventure is without its 
ambiguity. In all honesty, I am 
scared and excited. No doubt like 
Abraham must have felt when he 
left the land of his fathers. Hope- 


fully, not as much is depending on 
my journey. 

There was recently a riotous 
mistake by WorldTeach. They sent 
me my village and subject assign- 
ment: Math, Physics, and Chemis- 
try. Math and Physics were, 
without a doubt, my worst subjects 
in college. ... So I wrote WorldTeach 
and told them that the future of 
WorldTeach was in grave doubt. ... 


Once we get to Nairobi, we will 
rest there for a day, then take the 
overnight train to Kisumu [near 
Lake Victoria]. From there we will 
head to our training site for the 
month of August, a little village 
named Luanda, in Kakamega Dis- 
trict, not far above Kisumu. ... Then 
in September I'll be assigned to the 
village where, hopefully, I won’t be 
teaching Math and Physics. 


Although he was trained to teach 
students like this Kenyan boy, the 
author was pressed into service as a 
field officer for WorldTeach. 

















Kisumu, Kenya, 

September 15, 1987 

It is an awesome feeling to fly into 
Kenya knowing that in this country, 
near Lake Turkana, the Leakey 
team for two generations has ex- 
plored the origins of humankind — 
that here it all began. And there 
have been many days when I have 
sensed that those origins are still 
here, some things not all that 
changed, to remind us not to be 
blinded by technology as progress. 
As Lake Victoria glistens in the sun, 
you ponder this body of water as 
the source of the Nile, and the civili- 
zations upon civilizations which 
have been fed at its source. The 
nearby border of Uganda reminds 
one of the tenuousness of life, the 
madness of abused power, and how 
history can change at a moment’s 
notice. The drums and singing of a 
funeral down the road, which I hear 
as I write this letter, are the ever- 
present reminder that we must live 
life while we have it and if, by 
chance, we are bored, it surely is 
our own doing. 


For almost a month we trained 


together with some of the same 


teachers who train the Peace Corps. 
Five hours of Kiswahili in the morn- 


- ing. The afternoons were full of 

_ classes in culture and education. 

_ We practice-taught, were sent on 

_ two-day journeys to make our way 
' in a strange land, forced to make 

_ fools of ourselves out of ignorance, 


but realizing as well the immense 
resources each of us has inside. If I 


_ discover anything here it will be the 


discovery of self. And nothing better 


_ than Africa can do that — that in- 


credibly lonely, but also confidence- 


| building feeling that, “It’s up to you, 
| pal.” 


Our training school was high in 


the hills 1 1/2 hours above Kisumu, 
about 1/2 hour north of the equator. 
_It was a simple secondary school 


which we used during their school 
vacation — no electricity, no running 


water. We ate ugali (a bread-like 


dumpling), beans, corn, occasional 


meat, lentils, cabbage, boiled 
bananas, papaya, pineapple. We 


had (and have) to boil all water to 
drink and we sleep under mosquito 


nets. Malaria is high here: six of 
our group [got] it during training. 
Our toilet facilities were but holes 
in the ground [but] we were able to 
shower — thanks to L.L. Bean — with 
delightfully hot solar showers. 
Training was exhausting, but the 
friendships made in the group, and 
the sense of adventure and discovery, 
made it all the more stimulating. 


It is an awesome feeling to fly 
into Kenya knowing that in 
this country, near Lake 
Turkana, the Leakey team for 
two generations has explored the 
ongins of humankind — that 
here it all began. 


I was all prepared to become 
the only white teacher at a small 
school in Viyalo, Kenya, with 60 stu- 
dents. ... Then, two-thirds of the 
way through training, I was ap- 
proached by the Director and As- 
sociate Director of WorldTeach and 
offered a position with the organiza- 
tion as one of three Field Officers in 
Kenya. ... I thought about it for 
three days. Even called Judy. It was 
a tough decision, for it meant giving 
up an intimate, isolated village ex- 
perience. But the trade-off was 
equally rewarding — a great deal of 
travel throughout Western Kenya ... 
meeting with high-ranking govern- 
ment and church officials ... finding 
new school opportunities for 60 new 
American teachers who are arriving 
in December, and visiting our teach- 
ers in the field to assist them with 
personal and professional problems. 


I would not be totally honest if 
I ... didn’t admit that this ex- 
perience has times of awful loneli- 
ness. ... The loneliness of being a 
white man in a black man’s land, of 
knowing only a beginner’s knowl- 
edge of language, of learning an en- 
tirely new protocol and social 
etiquette, of viewing poverty like 
I’ve never seen it before — all these 
only underscore the immense privi- 
lege of being wealthy, American and 
loved. May we never take it for 
granted. 


But I am also learning so much 
about life, about myself, about the 
majority of the world. And I 
treasure all those little things that 
before I took for granted and now 
never have — cold beer, ice cream, 
hot showers, pizza, fresh salads and 
telephones which work. 








Dar Es Salaam, Tanzania, 

May 7, 1988 

Situated below Kenya on the Indian 
Ocean, Dar es Salaam (harbor of 
peace) offers palm tree-lined white 
sand beaches with Arab dhows sail- 
ing the harbor and waves big 
enough to body surf in which, I am 
happy to say, I do at the end of 
every day. [Ocean Drive with its 
stately white ambassadorial resi- 
dences| looks more like Newport 
than Africa. The presidential palace 
reflects this city’s past and is a fan- 
tasy from Arabian Nights overlook- 
ing a beautiful sea. 

February was spent in Malawi, 
presenting WorldTeach to highest 
government officials there. It is a 
magnificently beautiful country in 
southern Africa with mountains 
and lush valleys looking like the 
South Pacific. ... It is such a small 
world. At Cape Maclear, sitting on 
the beach, I struck up a conversa- 
tion with the American beside me 
who grew up in Leawood, Kansas 
(my hometown), and lived but a few 
blocks away from my home. 


In spite of its beauty, Malawi 
hosts some of Africa’s worst statis- 
tics. Mozambiquan refugees flee 
there for safety. I drove along the 
border and saw hundreds of refugee 
camps where 1500 people use one 
well. There will be close to a million 
refugees there by the end of the 
year. In one district where there are 
140,000 Malawian citizens there 
are 170,000 Mozambiquan refugees. 


Malawi has problems of its 
own ... as well. One of the poorest 
countries of Africa, its child mortal- 
ity rate is one out of three; average 
life span is early forties. Most rural 
women walk 4 km daily for water 
and firewood and the average daily 
wage is 20 cents. ... 

The Malawian people are 
without doubt the friendliest people 
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I have ever met — at all levels of 
society. And in spite of their mate- 
rial poverty, they have a human 
and spiritual wealth that other cul- 
tures have forgotten. ... 





Kisumu, Kenya, 

June 25, 1988 

The sun was setting quickly over 
Western Kenya, as it does at the 
Equator, and the small cottage was 
getting dark with the light outside 
growing softer and softer. ... My 
forty- four-year-old Kenyan friend 
and I sat drinking sweet, milky tea 
and talking about Africa. This is 
what he said: 


“I was happier when I was a boy. 
My father was a foreman at the 
gold mine at Rostermann. We lived 
simply and decently. All of us lived 
in small grass-thatched huts and 
slept together in one room. The 
children received one new piece of 
clothing a year. We slept on banana 
leaves for beds, which were clean 
and soft, and when they became 
soiled we went out and cut some 
more. We ate ugali twice a day and 
[drank] tea maybe two times a 
week, or when visitors came. We 
were happy. Very happy. We knew 





there were others who had more, 
who had furniture — a bed, maybe 
a table or chair. But we also knew 
there were others with a lot less, 
where the children wore only a string 
around their waists and a rag tied 
from front to back between the 
thighs. But we never thought of our- 
selves as poor. ... 


“I am proud of my culture. I am 
proud of Africa. We have always 
had what other countries have 
forgotten. But we are losing it. 
There is no turning back. It has to 
do with our simplicity. Our decency. 
Our humanity. Our happiness. But 
soon much of that will be gone. ... 


“Before the white man came 
we were content. Then we looked 
around at all he had done. Every- 
thing he did, he did well. When he 
built something it lasted. Farms. 
Homes. Towns. Railroads. ... He 
began to do everything for us and 
we provided the labor for his 
dreams. He thought for us and 
guided us. He built things for us 
and paid us. And before long we 
believed that the white man is best. 


... ‘Since the white man came 
we have had to think about money. 
‘Pesa kwanza’ (money first) I hear 





my people say. You can’t do any- 
thing without money now. It used to 
be that when a man slaughtered a 
chicken he would take half of it to 
his brother. But no more. ... 


“Now Africa has become part of 
the western world. There is no stop- 
ping that. But we are losing some- 
thing. And we will suffer more than 
you have, because few Africans will 
profit and the rest will stay poor. ... 
The poor are getting poorer in 
Africa. And the only difference is 
not in our standard of living. The 
only difference is that for the first 
time we are aware of our poverty 
and all we do not have.” 


... As an American in an African 
land, I have asked myself again and 
again what it is that the first world 
is giving the third world at such 
great cost to itself. Have you and I 
so succumbed to materialism and 
technology that we believe a per- 
son’s life is drastically improved if 
she sits on a flush toilet rather 
than squats over a latrine? Do we 


Author Jacobs enjoyed “a great deal 
of travel thoughout Western Kenya” 
in his Suzuki. 
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actually believe a family will be bet- 
ter if they sit up late at night watch- 
ing television instead of dozing by 
the fire, wrapped in blankets, as 
grandfather tells the oral history of 
generations? Do we really believe 
that a person’s ability to drive from 
Eldoret to Nairobi in four and a 
half hours is more significant than 
walking down the road to visit a 
friend’s sick wife or sharing a goat 
with a brother? Is a man or woman 
happier laboring in an office in 
Nairobi, a mere number in the cor- 
porate treadmill, than plowing the 
shamba in its seasons and calling it 
“my own”? 


Will we give the third world 
our technology and our moral bank- 
ruptcy? Will we help lift up its 
standard of living only to see it go 
the way of our modern cities where 
people live behind steel walls, al- 
ienated from each other and their 
world, afraid of darkness and the 
envy of their neighbors? Shall we 
“inspire” the third world to be so 
efficient that it loses its integrity for 
the goal and worships pesa kwanza 
over everything else? 


These are the hard questions 
of development. And there are no 
answers, for Africa is entering the 
modern world and there is no turn- 
ing back. 


I can never again call people 
“poor.” Granted, most Africans are 
poor in things. And they are likely 
to get poorer. Of Africa’s 455 million 
people, half are under the age of fif- 
teen.* ... Mozambique [has] an illit- 
eracy rate of 90%. Zaire, a country 
as large as the U.S. west of the Mis- 
sissippi, has only a dozen university 
graduates among its 25 million 
people. Today, illiteracy in Africa is 
still 75% with only 11% of her 
eligible children in school, com- 
pared with Asia’s 35% and South 
America’s 45%. The average African 
still earns only a few dollars a day, 
and medical care in many places is 
nonexistent. We look at these facts 
and we call people “poor.” But one 
of the greatest inspirations of this 


* The statistics on population, liter- 
acy and refugees are from David 
Lamb’s book The Africans. 


year, and a major impact on my 
life, is that “poor” people are also 
amazingly rich ... Rich not in 
things, but rich in qualities we “civi- 
lized” people have long ago lost. 
Africans are rich in hospitality. 
You will not go anywhere in rural 
Kenya without your visit being re- 
ceived as a blessing. ... 


Africans are rich in belonging. 
Once an African is born, all his 
proving has ended. From the first 
day he (or she) cries “I am” he 
belongs to a family and tribe. He 
does not have to prove his worth. ... 


Africans are rich in community. 
There is a marvelous connectedness 
about a Kenyan village. The African 
walks the trail his (or her) grand- 
father walked. His fields are the 
fields where his father herded goats 
as a boy. ... His mother’s grave lies 
outside his door. ... 


Africans are rich in respect. 
The African is appalled at the way 
we treat our parents. I have been 
asked, “Is it really true that your 
aging parents do not live near you 
and are many days’ journey away in 
hospitals for old people?” ... The eld- 
est of the community is still the 
wisest and people treat the aged 
with respect. ... 


Africans are rich in patience. I 
have never known a more patient 
people in my life. In the process I 
have learned great patience myself. 
... life here has another quality, 
another purpose. Africans can sit 
all day in one place, still as a stone, 
staring into the horizon. ... There is 
an inspiring and enviable peace in 
all this. There is a satisfaction and 
contentment in contrast to Amer- 
ica’s exhausting hunger for more 
and more. ... 


I am not romanticizing Africa. 
Its problems are overwhelming and 
can lead one to despair. Rampant 
population growth produces thou- 
sands more hungry children every 
day. (In 1960, the average African 
family was producing 6.2 children. 
In 1970, 7.2 children. In 1980, 8.3.) 
Corruption is epidemic, as leaders 
steal away millions in Swiss bank 
accounts, creating cults at home 
rather than lasting governments. 





Urbanization is out of hand, [with 
cities] already housing masses of 
displaced and unemployed people. 
(Nairobi, designed for 250,000 
people, had 300,000 in 1970, [has] 3 
million today, and [will have] a pre- 
dicted 7 million by 2050.) The op- 
pression of women is heartbreak- 
ing: women can still be married 
against their will and perform daily 
physical labor as hard as beasts of 
burden. War devastates many parts 
of this continent, creating half of 
the world’s 9 million refugees, or 1 
out of every 100 Africans. South 
Africa’s legalized racism will only 
lead to more violence before justice 
is done. 


If we get discouraged with Africa, 
it is important to remember that all 
but three countries (Ethiopia, Liberia 
and South Africa) have been inde- 
pendent for less than 35 years. How 
far was America’s progress in 1812? 
And we didn’t have the overwhelm- 
ing challenge of pulling together 
over 2,000 tribes and ethnic groups. 
(Zaire alone has 75 languages.) 
Africa has come a long way against 
incredible odds in very little time. 


We of the West ironically call 
ourselves the “First World” and 
Africa the “Third World” because 
we think in materialistic terms. Yet 
Africa was here before we were. 
Only 200 miles from here in the 
Turkana desert, anthropologists 
identified the cradle of humankind 
and “The Tree Where Man Was 
Born." This is where you and I 
began. Africa invites us to return to 
her and perhaps find some of our 
humanity again. 


Stephen Jacobs (76) is assistant 
director for special projects in the 
Career Education Program of 
Regis College in Denver, Colorado. 
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Correcting 


Myths 


A PTS graduate is fighting epilepsy’s real demon: 


7 he called him stupid?” I asked 
S: disbelief. Before me in my 

study at the Bryn Mawr Pres- 
byterian Church, my first pastorate 
after graduating from Princeton 
Seminary, sat two very concerned 
parents. Recently, they had trans- 
ferred their membership to Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian from a nearby 
church. 


They had many motives for 
changing churches. At the top of 
the list was their disappointment at 
their former church’s inability or un- 
willingness to minister to their son 
who has epilepsy. I listened with 
sadness and disbelief as they de- 
scribed their son’s vain search for 
friends and a place where he could 
feel that he belonged and was un- 
derstood. They told me the story of 
the Sunday school teacher who had 
called their son stupid in class be- 
cause he had lost his place during a 
Bible reading. Whether the boy had 
experienced an “absence” seizure (in 
which one loses consciousness) or 
was inattentive because of the se- 
dating and sometimes stupefying 
side-effects of antiepilepsy medica- 
tions, I don’t remember. What struck 
me was the terrible inappropriate- 
ness, the cruelty, and the sense- 
lessness of the teacher’s remark. 


That meeting, in 1978, helped 
me realize the needs of children with 
physical disorders and their fami- 
lies. It was to have an important 
influence on my work over the next 
10 years and in my present position 
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misinformation 
by Steve Garstad 


at the Epilepsy Foundation of 
Philadelphia where I have served 
since 1986 as executive director. 


Soon after that meeting, my PTS 
classmate and fellow Bryn Mawr 
pastor, B.J. Steinbrook (M.Div. 1977), 
and I decided to start a support 
group for parents of children with 
handicaps. Working with hundreds 
of families as a minister of Chris- 
tian education, B.J. had been en- 
countering parents whose children 
lived with the crippling constraints 
that come with medical conditions 
such as muscular dystrophy, mental 
retardation, and epilepsy. My own 
travels through the congregation as 
minister to youth and community 
were leading me to families strug- 
gling to deal with a disabling condi- 
tion in one of their children. As if 
parenting weren't already a weighty 
task, added to their burden was the 
pain of watching their children suffer. 


My first impulse was to learn 
as much as I could about these com- 
plex medical conditions. Each im- 
posed its own physical and emotional 
strains; each was circumscribed by 
its own biological threats and ter- 
rors; and each required its own 
peculiar methods of coping and 
medical treatment. I didn’t have to 
read very many medical books 
before I realized that I was in way 
over my head. Let the medical pro- 
fessionals treat the medical condi- 
tion, I thought. I was a doctor of 
the soul. I decided that my role 
was to treat the part of these special 


teenagers that was normal. Where 
better than the community of the 
Church to look beyond the limita- 
tions of a handicapping condition to 
see the whole person and the vast 
opportunities for life? 


They Yearned for Normalcy 

As I listened to the stories of these 
families and their disabled children, 
one common thread emerged: they 
all yearned for some measure of nor- 
malcy and the chance to participate 
in life the way the rest of us do. 
The teenagers in this group wanted 
to go to the movies, be invited to 
parties, listen to rock music, have 
some change in their pockets. They 
wanted to have friends and be in- 
cluded in social happenings. They 
searched for purposeful lives and 
hope for the future just like any 
other adolescents I knew. They 
awakened in the morning and fell 
asleep at night with the same hopes 
and fears which propel all of us 
through life. 


The terror of epilepsy is its hid- 


denness. It is like an invisible 
enemy. How does one live with 
an efrsodic neurological disorder 
that may appear at the most 
awkward moment ? 


During these months, I became 
particularly close to two teenagers, 
Justin Baker and Pete LeBuhn, 
who suffer from epilepsy. They came 
weekly to our Sunday night fellow- 
ships in a subterranean room the 
teenagers called the Crypt. These 
two spunky, determined teenagers 
refused to withdraw in isolation. 
Among the 50 or 60 teenagers who 
congregated in the church basement 
each week, they were accepted and 
appreciated. Their epilepsy made 
little difference. 


One evening at summer camp, 
Justin had a seizure when we were 
having dinner with other young 
people. We calmly moved his plate 
and glass and silverware out of the 
way as his convulsing body sprawled 
out on the table. When the seizure 
stopped and he returned to con- 














sciousness, we pushed his meal 
back in front of him. Then Justin 
and the rest of us resumed our con- 
versation. The kids were great! 


Getting the Word out about 
Epilepsy 

While I got to know Justin and Pete 
as two ordinary teenagers with ex- 
traordinary medical conditions, I 


also came to know their parents. 
The Bakers and LeBuhns were ac- 















Thanks to modern medicine and his own determination, 
Kevin does all the things kids do. He hikes, reads, swims, plays soccer, baseball and video games, 
helps around the house, does his homework. Kevin says, ‘‘] can do whatever | want to do. 

Only people's misunderstanding about epilepsy can hold me back!” 


tive leaders both in the Church and 
also at the local Epilepsy Founda- 
tion of Philadelphia. With meager 
resources, this fledgling organiza- 
tion was struggling to get the word 
out about epilepsy, to let the general 
public know how far we had come 
in the diagnosis and treatment of 
seizures, to teach the proper first 
aid for a seizure, and to erase the 
many unfair myths and misunder- 


“Only people’s 
misunderstanding 
can hold me 


|: 


hack.” 





For more information about epilepsy, contact: 
i Phe Epilepsy Foundation of Philadelphia 
3200 Henry Avenue, Philadelphia 19129 21 5 ts Hi 47-4560 














standings surrounding epilepsy. 

Although I left the Bryn Mawr 
church in 1984 (to answer the call 
as senior minister of the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Utica, 
New York), the Bakers and I kept 
in touch. Thus, when I returned to 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1986 
to begin study in the executive 
MBA program at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, 
they knew I was searching for em- 
ployment. They asked if I would in- 
terview for the newly created posi- 
tion of executive director at the 
Epilepsy Foundation of Philadelphia. 
I did. They offered me the position. 
I took it. 


I’m sad about the many myths 
and misunderstandings that con- 
tinue to surround the disorder. 
Scientific studies tell us that people 
with epilepsy aren’t retarded or 
crazy or criminal — at least no more 
so than the rest of us. Yet today, 
more than two millenniums since 
Hippocrates argued in 400 B.C. 
that epilepsy is a physical and not 
spiritual condition, unconscious 
stereotypes persist. 


Demons — demons of doubt, 
defeat, and despair — can over- 
whelm any of us in the face of life’s 
adversities. But demons do not 
cause epilepsy. Brain injury does, 
whether caused by illness, accident, 
or genetic defect. 


Seizures are caused by random 
electrical discharges in the brain. 
Symptoms vary, depending upon 
where in the brain they occur. “An 
electrical storm in the brain” is 
what one of my college-age friends 
with epilepsy calls it. When the 
seizure ends, the brain works nor- 
mally again. 

Most people associate epilepsy 
with the convulsive type of seizure 
commonly known as grand mal 
epilepsy, which physicians refer to 
as tonic-clonic seizures. But there 
are many other types of epilepsies 
(just as there are many types of 
cancers). Among children, one of 


From billboards to general stores in 
Pennsylvania: posters tell the truth 
about epilepsy and how to get help. 
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the most common types is the “ab- 
sence” or petit mal seizure. It is 
marked by a momentary lapse of 
consciousness. Misdiagnosis is com- 
mon and can result in a lifetime of 
damage when a potentially good stu- 
dent is swept into the back eddies 
of our educational system and left 
to languish. What a tragedy! A 
good neurologist can easily diagnose 
and treat this kind of seizure. 


When an abnormal discharge of 
electricity occurs in the temporal lobe 
of the brain, a third type of seizure 
— the psychomotor type — occurs, 
in which a person may fall into a 
trance-like state, wander about aim- 
lessly for a minute or so, and exhibit 
automatic and bizarre behaviors 
such as lip-smacking or picking at 
clothing. I know of too many cases 
where a person having this kind of 
seizure has been arrested because 
police and onlookers assumed he or 
she was psychotic or under the in- 
fluence of drugs or alcohol. 


How is it that such a common 
condition is so widely misunder- 
stood? By conservative estimates, 
epilepsy strikes one out of every 
100 adults and one out of every 50 
children. It is a neurological dis- 
order that occurs less frequently 
than strokes but more often than 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
-and Parkinson’s disease combined. 
Every year, 100,000 new cases are 
reported, three quarters of them 
among children. It is seldom fatal, 
with the few injuries or deaths sur- 
rounding epilepsy generally occur- 
ring as the result of a fall. What 
persons with epilepsy most often 
die of is embarrassment! 


The Hidden Terror 


The terror of epilepsy is its hidden- 
ness. It is like an invisible enemy. 
How does one live with an episodic 
neurological disorder that may ap- 
pear at the most awkward moment 
—on a first date, on the basketball 
court, at the supermarket, during a 
sales call, at the annual meeting? 
Terrifying, simply terrifying. Wait- 
ing, waiting, and worrying. Waiting 
for the other shoe to drop. 


Even when medical treatment 
is able to control seizures, the devas- 
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tating social effects of the disorder 
persist. One of the most frequent 
problems we are called upon to 
fight at the Epilepsy Foundation is 
employment discrimination. A host 
of other difficulties beset these in- 
dividuals, such as getting a driver’s 
license or adequate health and life 
insurance. (Some social observers 
say that disabilities rights will be 
the civil rights movement of the 
next decade.) 

Maybe I stretch the point, but 
there is a confessional nature in 
what we do at the Foundation. 
Like the Church, we are messengers 
and listeners. On billboards and 
radio talk shows, at regulatory and 
legislative hearings in Pennsylvania, 
in courtrooms and classrooms, we 
tell the truth, the real truth about 
epilepsy. And we listen to those 
who have no one else to whom to 
confess the truth of their affliction. 


Whom does one tell about one’s 
epilepsy? Medical problems such as 
diabetes or hypertension or arthritis, 





Treating Seizures 


What do you do when someone 
has a convulsive seizure? “Noth- 
ing or just about nothing,” says 
Steve Garstad, who explains that 
the widespread lack of informa- 
tion — even among physicians — 
about proper first aid for this type 
of seizure poses a danger to those 
with epilepsy. 

“You do not place an object in 
the mouth of a seizure victim to 
prevent him or her from swallow- 
ing their tongue. It is anatomi- 
cally impossible to swallow one’s 
tongue. Moreover, inserting a for- 
eign object in the mouth is likely 
to cause injury. 

“First aid for seizures is very 
simple,” he continues. “Protect 
the victim from injury while fal- 
ling. Place a soft object under 
the head. Further, because the 
position of the tongue in an un- 
conscious individual can hinder 
breathing, turn the person’s body 
on the side, if possible. Medical 
assistance is not necessary unless 
physical injury occurs or the 
seizure lasts for more than five 
minutes or if the individual is not 
known to have a seizure disorder.” 











devastating and debilitating as they 
can be, at least do not carry the age- 
old stigmas of this affliction. 


Despite the traumas often faced 
by people with epilepsy, their dis- 
order hasn’t kept them from leading 
productive lives. Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
had epilepsy. Retired basketball 
great Bobby Jones of the Seventy- 
Sixers struggled with occasional 
seizures, but it hardly reduced his 
stature on the court. And Tony 
Coehlo, Representative from Cal- 
ifornia and House Majority Whip in 
Congress, defying advice to keep his 
epilepsy secret, has instead become 
one of the most outspoken advo- 
cates for persons with epilepsy. 


Hotlines and Speakers’ Programs 
At the Foundation, we send 
speakers to schools, through our 
School Alert program, with the 
hope that future generations will be 
more sensitive to the special needs 
and resources of the people among 
us who live with disabilities, includ- 
ing epilepsy. 

My work today is similar to my 
work in the pastorate. The mem- 
bers of my congregation don’t sit in 
the pew: they call our telephone 
hotline at the rate of 70 cases a 
month. And while we don’t have an 
Every Member Canvass, last year 
we did raise more than $250,000 
through contributions and special 
fund-raising events, including a 
lavish weekend affair in Atlantic 
City and a golf outing. 

I had lunch with Justin Baker 
and Pete LeBuhn today. They 
aren't teenagers anymore: they're 
now in their mid-twenties and work 
full-time jobs. Pete recently moved 
into his own apartment. They 
struggle with their epilepsy. Theyre 
doing a good job of it. I’m glad I 
could help. 





For information about epilepsy, write 
the Epilepsy Foundation of America, 
4351 Garden City Drive, Landover, 
MD 20785 or call 1-800-EFA-1000 
or contact your local affiliate of EFA. 


Steve Garstad (’78) is executive 
director of the Epilepsy Foundation 
of Philadelphia. 





aving served four years as 
an associate pastor to a grow- 


ing suburban congregation, I 
S found myself last fall beyond the 
place of answering many basic ques- 
tions about ministry and ministerial 
Py identity. Preparing for that next 
great leap into the unknown, it 
ec seemed propitious to begin serious 
investigation into the nature of spir- 
ituality and the spiritual self. 
Wanting to begin the query in 
good Reformed fashion, I enrolled 


Oo days man in a Th.M. program, in the course 
Episcopal monastery of which was mentioned a monas- 


tery retreat. About that same time, 


made this visitor a member of the church who has ap- 
pointed herself my spiritual advo- 
want to return cate brought me a brochure on the 
By Brant Baker Holy Savior Priory, a monastery 
near Charleston, where she had 
gone for a writer’s workshop. Pro- 
priety was giving way to serendipity. 


My First Surprise 


My first surprise 
came when I ar- 
rived at an Epis- 


copal monastery. 
Yes, the Episcopal 
Church has 
monks, a fact not 
widely known 
even among Epis- 
copalians. The 
Order of the Holy 
Cross follows the 
Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, a rule which 
emphasizes 
balance between 
worship and work, 
silence and fellow- 
ship, prayer and 
study. 

Guests of the 
monastery are in- 
vited to partici- 
pate in as much 
or as little of the 
daily routine as 
they choose. The 
day begins with 
matins at 5:30, 
followed by break- 
fast and a time for 
prayer. Silence, 
which begins 
after the last eve- 
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ning worship, stays in effect until 
after the morning Holy Eucharist, 
which is at 8:30. The-remainder of 
the morning is given to study and 
casual conversation in the reading 
room. The main meal of the day is 
served after noon worship (diur- 
num), and if one happens to be pre- 
sent on a feast day, the meal in- 
cludes wine and ice cream. After a 
brief rest, the afternoon is given 
over to more manual tasks: baking 
bread, chopping wood, and tending 
the garden and grounds. 


The climate of Holy Savior 
is one of easy Sharing and 
fellowship, perhaps born of 
the realization that we learn 
by telling and listening to 
stones... 


The Priory has its own cottage 
industry, the mixing of incense. 
The brother in charge of this opera- 
tion told me with some amusement 
of people who call asking to be con- 
nected with the “Incense Depart- 
ment.” In truth, the incense is 
mixed by one or two of the men in 
the basement of an old house which 
is the main building of the Priory. 
Made of a frankincense base into 
which is mixed various fragrant oils 
and myrrh, the incense, while not 
too Reformed, is wonderful. 


My second surprise came during 
this afternoon work period. As we 
were chopping wood, the guest- 
master looked at his watch and sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Oh my, it’s almost 
4:30!” I failed to understand his 
alarm, since vespers wasn’t until 
5:00. When I pointed this out, he 
responded that we needed time to 
cool down, to quiet down, to have a 
cup of tea — in short, to prepare 
ourselves for worship. I celebrated 
this uncommon sanity even as I 
struggled with my guilt: here was 
a group of people who found it a 
good and needful thing to allow 
ample time to prepare for their 
fourth worship of the day; at home, 
five minutes before the one worship 
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service of the week is a blessed rar- 
ity. This spirit of what is right and 
sane is my most valued remem- 
brance of the monastery. 

The light evening meal brings 
the community back together for fel- 
lowship after vespers, and discus- 
sions around the supper table are 
likely to last until compline, the 
next (and final) worship of the day. 
After compline, everyone returns to 
their rooms, enjoying that wonder- 
ful gift of silence until the next 
day’s Eucharist. 


A Climate of Easy Sharing 

At this particular monastery, there 
are only a handful of full-time resi- 
dents. Thirty to 35 guests per 
month come for stays which vary in 
length from a few hours to a few 
weeks. It is difficult not to be 
curious about the residents and the 
guests alike — what inner hunger 
has brought them here, where on 
the journey of faith they find them- 
selves, how this particular 
crossroad figures into their longer 
pilgrimage. The climate of Holy 
Savior is one of easy sharing and 
fellowship, perhaps born of the reali- 
zation that we learn by telling and 
listening to stories, perhaps born in 
long hours given to silent medita- 
tion and reflection. 


Cautious not to expect too much 
and anxious that I would be 
restless after 20 minutes, I was 
pleasantly surprised to pass 
two hours the first afternoon 
sumply sitting, rocking, and 
reflecting. 


While formal programs can be 
arranged with the guestmaster or 
the spiritual director, my own 
agenda for the two days I was there 
was to listen. Much of the reading 
I have done in the past year has fo- 
cused on waiting and listening, and 
it was time to put theory into prac- 
tice. Cautious not to expect too 
much and anxious that I would be 
restless after 2U minutes, I was 
pleasantly surprised to pass two 


hours the first afternoon simply sit- 
ting, rocking, and reflecting. 


Between long periods of silent 
listening, I read through the last 
several years of a journal I keep 
and read materials supplied me by 
the Priory guestmaster. This, too, is 
a form of listening — listening to 
my own and others’ reflections on 
God’s word given in past situations. 
The problem I have with reading, 
however, is that it becomes a pro- 
duction-oriented exercise, the desire 
to finish the book or chapter over- 
balancing the goal of having no goal 
that is my own. 


I learned that such a goal is 
beguilingly oversimple and elusive: 
it’s going to take a lot more practice 
to master the theory of waiting and 
listening. I learned that I will have 
to go back again: there is something 
wonderfully restorative in the sane 
balance offered by the Rule of St. 
Benedict. I learned that 48 hours is 
not long enough: the time given to 
get quiet at the start together with 
the time taken gearing up to return 
home leaves too little quality time 
in the middle in which to simply 
listen. And time at the monastery is 
perfectly suited for listening. 


It is possible to become an 
associate of the Order, a designa- 
tion which means that one accepts 
certain disciplines and agrees to cer- 
tain observances. The main part of 
these has to do with having daily 
periods of worship, study, and 
prayer. For a minister, the study 
portion can be easily met in the 
course of daily responsibilities, but 
worship and prayer may need the 
force of a discipline to insure that 
they happen at all. 


There are other houses of the 
Order of the Holy Cross in the 
U.S.A., including several in New 
York and California. If you should 
care to go to the Holy Savior Priory 
in Pineville, South Carolina, you 
can call them at 803-351-4356. 


Brant Baker (’84) is associate 
pastor of the Philadelphia Presby- 
terian Church of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 











James Kay: A Sequence of Unfoldings 


Ithough James Kay is 
Princeton’s new instructor in 
omiletics, his academic con- 


centration at Union Seminary (NY), 
was in systematic theology. He ar- 
rived at the teaching of homiletics, 
he says, in a “sequence of unfold- 
ings” which began in his childhood. 

Born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
Kay was brought up in Fullerton, 
California, where his father, who 
was in the construction business, 
moved the family after World War 
II. Raised in the Church of the 
Nazarene, Kay decided at the age of 
12 that he would be a missionary. 
“Basically, my vocation was settled 
at that moment,” he recalls. 


After graduating from Pasadena 
College, where he majored in philos- 
ophy, Kay entered Harvard Divinity 
School in 1969 and earned an 
M.Div. degree. It was a difficult 
time for an aspiring minister. As he 
recalls: “There were a lot of people at 
school then who had no intention of 
being parish ministers. I never took 
a course in preaching at Harvard 
because that was a low curriculum 
priority item in those days. We 
were all going to be social workers.” 


After Harvard, while waiting for 
a call from a church, Kay worked for 
a year in St. Louis selling textbooks 
for Little, Brown, & Company, the 
Boston publishing house. It was 
there that a classmate from Harvard 
told him about a mission parish in 
Blackduck, Minnesota, which needed 
a pastor. He flew up to Minnesota 
and found “an Appalachia-kind of 
environment” with a yoked parish 
consisting of a church in Blackduck 
(population: 1000) and another in 
Kelliher (population: 350) 20 miles 
away. The congregation in Blackduck 
had rebuilt their manse, which had 
burned to the ground, and were at- 
tempting to put together their Sun- 
day school which had disbanded. He 
was there a little more than four 
years. “I thoroughly enjoyed it,” he 
says. “I was young (about 25); it was 


an adventure. I feel fortunate that 
my only parish experience was posi- 
tive. Not everyone has that. I was 
so busy that I didn’t have time to 
think about being lonely. On Sunday, 
I'd drive to Kelliher, get there at 9:30, 
preach, and immediately drive back 
to Blackduck and preach at 11. 

“In an isolated village like that, 
a pastor is a public figure, a jack of 
all trades. You are the ambulance 
driver (the nearest hospital is 25 
miles away); you're a psychiatrist 
whether you want to be or not be- 
cause there is no one else. Some- 
times, they want to drag you into 
government: I was asked to run for 
justice of the peace. I said no, I 
didn’t think that was the role of a 
minister.” 








Chuck Robison 


On to Union and a New Career 


During his summers at Blackduck, 
he began studying in the areas of 
worship and preaching with William 
Skudlarek (PTS ’76) at St. John’s 
University in Collegeville, Minnesota. 
That led to an interest in pursuing a 
doctorate at Union Seminary in 
New York City. 


At Union, Kay was primarily 
interested in studying systematic 
theology, particularly the work of 
Rudolf Bultmann. He was also one of 
the few graduate students who had 
had any preaching experience. It was 
for that reason that James Forbes, 
Union’s professor of homiletics, asked 
Kay to tutor his students. “I was 
delighted,” Kay recalls. “I studied 
with Jim Forbes for four years.” 


Kay, who joined the PTS faculty 
last fall, feels strongly about the im- 
portance of teaching homiletics: 
“Homiletics and theology need to be 
in conversation with each other. 
Without theology, homiletics can be- 
come an exercise in credulity or 
fanaticism. On the other hand, 
without the Church, theology, in my 
judgment, becomes simply an aca- 
demic discipline. It loses the life- 
and-death questions.” 


Some Short-Range Plans 


As of now, Kay has no long-range 
plan but he does have several short- 
range ones. High on the list is to 
finish his dissertation, which is on 
Bultmann’s understanding of the 
presence of Christ. Second, he hopes 
that some books and articles will 
come from two major interests: apoc- 
alyptic literature and the ways in 
which the preacher deals with these 
complex texts; and the character of 
promissory language — what can 
we learn from philosophers about 
promissory language that might be 
helpful for theology and preaching? 
The long-range plan will come later. 
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THE PRINCETON SEMINARY FUND: A BENEFIT FOR DONORS 





Gifts to the Seminary may be made in a variety of ways. Some of our alumni/ae and friends prefer 


making outright gifts of cash or appreciated property. Others, however, are becoming acquainted with 
the arrangements available through the Seminary’s Planned Giving Program and are enjoying the bene- 
fits these plans offer. 

These benefits include freedom from administrative and investment responsibilities; a charitable 
deduction for income tax purposes in the year of the gift as determined by official government tables, 
with “carryover” privileges for up to five additional years; a substantial reduction in, or elimination of, 
tax on the capital gain if the gift is made with appreciated securities; the opportunity to receive income 
for life from your gift and to extend that to a beneficiary of your choosing; and the satisfaction of partici- 
pating in the mission of the Seminary as:it prepares those who study here for service to the Church. 

One such arrangement is our pooled income fund. We refer to it as The Princeton Seminary Fund 
and it embodies all of the features mentioned above including complete avoidance of the capital gain tax. 
In concept, it can be thought of as the charitable counterpart of a mutual fund. The gifts of those who 
invest in The Princeton Seminary Fund are combined and invested together. Each quarter, the income 
from this pooled fund is divided among the participants and paid to them in proportion to their share of 
the overall fund. This income varies with the fortunes of the market and is taxable as ordinary income. 
Gifts are accepted in amounts of one thousand dollars or more, and all beneficiaries must be at least 50 
years of age. Upon the death of the donor and any beneficiary designated by the donor, the gift in its en- 











In Memory of: 
The Reverend Arthur M. Adams 


(34B) to the Arthur M. Adams 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter 
(38B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Robert B. Berger 
(32B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Edward M. Butler to the Education 
Fund 


Grace V. Butler to the Education Fund 


Wilbur Capron to the Capital Fund 
Campaign for Hodge Hall 

Alfred Christie to the Scholarship 
Fund 


Elder Ella Dabaghian to the Ansley 
G. and Jane R. Van Dyke 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Alexander Daroczy 
(23M) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Alfred H. Davies 
(44B) to the Education Fund 


Dr. Paul L. Diefenbacher to the 
Education Fund 


Charles R. Erdman, Jr., to the 
Charles R. Erdman, Jr., Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 
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Joe Florentine to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Allan M. Frew 
(35B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Charles T. Fritsch (35B) to the 
Charles T. Fritsch Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Ernest C. and Matilda Hahn to the 
Education Fund 

Dr. Seward Hiltner to the Seward 
Hiltner Collection at Speer Library 

The Reverend Linda L. Hofer (’71B) 
to the Linda L. Hofer Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Paul W. Johnston 


(41B) to the Paul W. and William R. 


Johnston Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen 
C50B) to the Education Fund 

John S. and Mary B. Linen to the 
John S. and Mary B. Linen 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. John A. 
Mackay (15B) to the John A. 
Mackay Presidential Chair and to 
Speer Library 


tirety becomes the property of the Seminary. Preferences for its use may be expressed by the donor. 


For a booklet describing The Princeton Seminary Fund and any further information about this plan, 
please contact the Seminary’s director of development, the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, at (609) 497-7756. 





The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock 
(37B) to the Reverend Dr. Clifford 
G. Pollock Memorial Scholarship | 
Endowment Fund | 


The Reverend Robert M. Russell 
(?15B) to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. W. Sherman 
Skinner (30B) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


J. Warren Smith to the Education 
Fund 


The Reverend George C. Tibbetts 
(45B) to the Education Fund 


The Underhill Family to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (’60U) 
to the Center of Continuing 
Education Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. 
Walker (’10B) to the Education 
Fund 


The Reverend Franklin T. Wheeler 
(1889B) to the Education Fund 


Marcus 8. Wright, Jr., to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, 
New Jersey, Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 








In Honor of: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to 
the Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Donald E. Capps 
to the Capital Fund Campaign for 
Hodge Hall 

The Reverend Dr. David L. Crawford 
(47B) to the Capital Fund 
Campaign for Hodge Hall 


The Reverend Dr. Alfred T. Davies 
(55B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans 
(51B) to the Scholarship Fund 
The Reverend G. M. St. John Hoare 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Bryant M. Kirkland to the 
Capital Fund Campaign for Hodge 
Hall 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. 
Kirkland (38B) to the Capital 
Fund Campaign for Hodge Hall 

Dr. Chandler McC Brooks to the 


Capital Fund Campaign for Hodge 
Hall 





Continuing 
Eiucation 
Calendar 


1-3 “Evangelism and 


Peacemaking: Strategies 


for Integrated 
Ministries” (Gary 
Demarest; Richard 
Killmer; Ronald Sider; 
Robert Moore; Ronald 
C. White, Jr.) 


5-8 “Managing Transition in 
Local Congregations” 
(John C. Talbot) 


Overseas Seminar - Les 
Avants, Switzerland 
(Theodore A. and 
Katherine Gill, Daniel 
C. Thomas) 


Princeton Theological 
Seminary Institute of 
Theology 

Theme: Rejoice in the 
Lord 


22-July 6 


26-July 6 


JULY 
17-20 “Effective Group 
Leadership” (Roy 


Pneuman) 


17-20 “Human Interaction” 


(Margaret Bruehl) 


The Reverend Dr. Donald Macleod 
(46G) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Richard K. Smith 
(64B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend John H. P. Strome 
(33B) to the Speer Library Fund 
In Appreciation of: 


The Reverend William R. Forbes 
(72B) to the Scholarship Fund 











24-27 “Design for 
Experiential Learning” 
(Roy Pneuman) 

24-27 “Consulting Skills” 
(Margaret Bruehl) 

31-Aug 3 “Seminar for Senior 


Pastors” (John C. 
Talbot) 


For information, contact: 
Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)497-7990 
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THE MAIL 





Tough Love 


Editor: The article in the winter 
1989 issue entitled “Tough Love” 
is very disturbing to our family, 
as we have seen the KIDS of 
Bergen County program from the 
inside and know firsthand of its 
substantial shortcomings. We 
placed our daughter, Christine, 
in that program as a beginning 
drug user and as a behavioral 
problem. She completed the pro- 
gram in record time (10 months) 
and subsequently was “captured” 
as a peer counselor and rose to 
be one of the program’s “stars” as 
the head female peer counselor. 
It then took well over a year and 
a half for her to break away from 
the program’s emotional hold. 
Today, we and she regard the 
KIDS program as cult-like, as it 
exhibits many of the traits at- 
tributed to a cult (it fosters fear, 
guilt, and an unhealthy depend- 
ency on a charismatic leader). It 
ends up trading one form of com- 
pulsion for another — allegiance 
to the KIDS program is the only 
salvation — which makes re-entry 
into the real world very difficult. 
To be sure, the KIDS program 
does ascribe to the AA philosophy 
and twelve-step program, but 
falls short of adhering to this ap- 
proach. We and others have also 
found it to be both destructive 
and downright dishonest. To 
name a few reasons why: 
1. Because it depends on the peer 
approach to counseling, it needs 
to capture those who can be role 
models. Our experience is that 
KIDS does this at the expense of 
the family relationship, schooling, 
and consideration of future plans. 
2. Too much reliance is placed on 
the abilities of these peer coun- 
selors and not enough supervi- 
sion and direction is given by 
qualified experts. 
3. Formal education is all but 
abandoned for many in the pro- 
gram because of the long hours 
and inflexible demands of the 
program. 
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4. One must call into question 
the effectiveness of a program in 
which full-time therapy may erase 
as many as three or four years 
from the lives of some adolescents. 
5. Its intimidation and humilia- 
tion of parents and siblings is 
used to control. 

The KIDS’ response to these 
shortcomings is that “at least 
your kid is off drugs and not 
dead or in prison.” Our answer 
to that is that there must be 
more than one criterion upon 
which to judge a program. 
“Saving lives” and then exploit- 
ing young people and making 
them dependent on KIDS is 
hardly a justifiable approach. 
The founder of KIDS has said 
that the program is more impor- 
tant than any one adolescent. 
That attitude opens doors for abuse. 

Our advice: check out other 
programs and develop a support 
community for children and 
adults who come out of more ac- 
ceptable recovery programs. 

Jean and Ed Johnston 

Summit, NJ 


Editor: Reading Miller Newton’s 
article “Tough Love” (Alumni/ae 
News winter ’89) reminded me of 
the hopelessness I felt when my 
children were out of control. 

Their behavior began to poison 
my relationship with my 
husband. I began to contemplate 
suicide as a solution for the 
despair. 

Our admission into the program 
that Dr. Newton founded was the 
beginning of a miraculous re- 
covery for my family. Thanks to 
KIDS, our boys accepted their 
drug dependency and sought 
“higher power” help. They have 
long graduated from the program 
and now use Alcoholics Anony- 
mous as their support group. 

The relationship between my 
husband and me has been re- 
stored. Once again we have a healthy, 
loving, and supportive family. 

We never would have made it 
if it wasn’t for the unfathomable 
love of the KIDS staff. When we 
needed strength, they were 


strong. When we needed under- 
standing, they were there, at all 
hours of the day and night. 

Thank God for KIDS. Both of 
our children are profitably em- 
ployed and going to college part 
time. Our youngest boy chose to 
give back by going on staff at 
KIDS. Our experience opened 
our hearts, leading us to seek a 
local church and accept Christ as 
our “higher power.” 

Gloria J. Harding 

Caldwell, NJ 


Editor: Your publishing the ar- 
ticle “Tough Love” in the PTS 
Alumni/ae News (winter 1989) 
is disturbing for two reasons. 
First is the apparent misuse of 
the term “tough love.” “Tough 
love” is the title of a successful 
movement, developed by Phyllis 
and David York, which has 
helped thousands of parents to 
deal with teenage rebellion 
and/or drug abuse with tech- 
niques and attitudes of firmness 
and love. Many pastors have 
discovered that recommending 
“tough love” groups, books, and 
training sessions to families has 
helped in their ministries with 
these families. My concern is 
that the use of the term to de- 
scribe the KIDS of Bergen 
County treatment program will 
be confusing to those who read 
your magazine article and as- 
sume that the treatment center 
is related to the “tough love” 
movement. It is my experience 
that they are decidedly different 
in their approach and philosophy. 
“Tough love” is usually helpful to 
families and the KIDS program 
is usually destructive and cult-like. 
My second reason for being dis- 
turbed by your publishing of this 
article is that it presents to read- 
ers a one-sided picture of a pro- 
gram which works when all 
others supposedly do not. Pas- 
tors and others reading this may 
assume that by publishing this 
article you have checked out the 
treatment program and you rec- 
ommend it by implication. Many 
persons, as you surely must 


know, consider the KIDS pro- 
gram to be authoritarian, 
manipulative and ultimately sub- 
versive to Alcoholics Anonymous 
and other twelve-step programs. 
David L. Zuverink 
Associate for Human Services 
Social Justice and Peacemaking 
Ministry Unit 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
Louisville, KY 


Editor: My family came to the 
KIDS program on September 17, 
1985. Our daughter, Amy, then 
17 years old, had a severe drug 
and alcohol dependence; she 
could not function any day 
without the use of drugs and/or 
alcohol, and as we learned 
during treatment, those days 
were pure hell for her, but she 
could not stop. Her school work 
went predictably downhill, her re- 
lationship with her family had 
completely deteriorated, and her 
friends were only those who 
joined her in abusing drugs and 
alcohol on a daily basis. She had 
no goals, no aspirations, and we 
had little hope for her future. 

We came to KIDS because we 
desperately needed help and we 
got help. Amy went through 
treatment in 16 months and 
graduated. She is now a senior 
staff member in the Peer Coun- 
selor Group. 

We are very grateful that Amy, 
as a staff member, is being given 
the opportunity to mature and 
develop her self-confidence. She 
is building a foundation now, in 
the relative early stages of her re- 
covery, based upon commitment 
to her sobriety, self-discipline, 
and gaining confidence through 
achieving goals that she in the 
past would never have thought 
she could accomplish. Typical of 
most druggies, Amy was ex- 
tremely selfish in her past. We 
believe that her giving unstint- 
ingly of her time working for the 
group that got her straight is a 
small price indeed, as her deter- 
mination and resolve for a 
straight life, dealing with this dis- 
ease she will have forever, can 





only be fortified and strengthened. 

Dr. Newton’s article “Tough 
Love” was right on. I hope that 
this letter will assist you in un- 
derstanding the KIDS program 
and the total commitment to 
sobriety upon which it is based. 
Alcoholism and drug compulsion 
is an absolutely devastating dis- 
ease for the individual and the 
family. Half measures do not suf- 
fice. Total commitment to 
sobriety is needed. My family 
has made that commitment. 

William Davis 

New City, NY 

e e e 
Editor: As a pastor who has had 
two families in the congregation 
involved with KIDS of Bergen 
County, I was disturbed by the ar- 
ticle “Tough Love” in the 
Alumni/ae News for winter 1989. 

My experience has been ex- 
tremely negative and fearful, 
noting that the program does not 
cure kids but rather creates a de- 
pendency to substitute for the 
drug dependency. 

I feel an article from someone 
who has been personally involved 
in the program would be helpful 
to your readers. A critical re- 
sponse would be helpful to pas- 
tors who see your article as a 
wholehearted endorsement of the 
program. 

Garnett E. Foster 

Pastor 

The Presbyterian Church of 

Teaneck, NJ 


Editor: In response to the few 
letters you have received with re- 
gard to the KIDS program, I 
believe that they are off the 
mark. The KIDS program is not 
interested in producing depend- 
ence on the program itself as a 
substitute for drug and alcohol 
dependence. It is clear that per- 
sons who are out of control with 
drugs and alcohol need to be in a 
highly structured and totally su- 
pervised environment during the 
period that they are undergoing 
early treatment in order to com- 
bat their overwhelming craving 
to get high. Having beaten the 














urgent craving, they are left with 
lives that are usually messed up 
and in turmoil. Treatment needs 
to assist the individual in a re- 
structuring and rehabilitation ef- 
fort in order to function success- 
fully as a young adult without 
the assistance of the chemical 
high. In the KIDS program, this 
involves a progressive movement 
from total involvement in treat- 
ment to reintegration with school 
work, peer group, and leisure 
time. They return to a normal 
life outside the program. 

The final movement in treat- 
ment is, upon graduation, when 
the ball passes from the treat- 
ment program to the young per- 
son and family as those having 
primary responsibility for 
sobriety and a support system. 
The young people are also inte- 
grated at that point into Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, or in the case of 
those with eating disorders, Over- 
eaters Anonymous. While we un- 
derstand the chronic, noncurable 
nature of the disease and the 
need for a long-term support sys- 
tem for times of stress and crisis, 
the KIDS program is not willing 
or able to be that permanent sup- 
port system. The young person 
needs an appropriate twelve- 
step fellowship that offers meet- 
ings throughout North America 
and around the world. 

Not all families who enter 
treatment in any program leave 
happy. Given that rationaliza- 
tion and blaming are common 
defense mechanisms of chemi- 
cally dependent persons and 
their families, it is not surprising 
that they blame the treatment 
program. I would point out that 
the letters you have received 
criticizing KIDS are a small re- 
sponse out of the over three 
hundred and fifty families the 
KIDS program has served the 
last five years. 

Dr. Miller Newton 

President and Clinical Director 

KIDS of Bergen County 
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Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Let me here commend a short list of books for summer reading which I have 
found helpful this academic year. 

In the area of general culture, Sigmund Freud’s Christian Unconscious by 
Paul C. Vitz (Guilford, 1988) is amust. Also, Cultural Literacy by E. D. Hirsch, Jr. (Vintage, 
1988). 

Those desiring greater understanding of what is happening to the Church nation- 
ally in our society will profit from Robert Wuthnow’s The Restructuring of American Religion 
(Princeton, 1988). 

Preachers need to read PTS Professor Thomas G. Long’s two new books, 

The Senses of Preaching (John Knox, 1988) and Preaching and the Literary Forms of the 
Bible (Fortress, 1989). 

Other recent Seminary faculty publications include Jesus Within Judaism by 
James H. Charlesworth (Doubleday, 1988), The Philosophical Theology of Jonathan Edwards 
by Sang Hyun Lee (Princeton, 1988), and The Death of the Old and the Birth of the New by 
Dennis T. Olson (Scholars Press, 1985). 

For the philosophically minded, a worthy challenge is Kathryn Tunner’s splen- 
did volume on God and Creation in Christian Theology (Blackwell, 1988). Also, Edward 
Farley’s helpful analysis of the role of theological education in a university setting entitled 
The Fragility of Knowledge (Fortress, 1988). 

Biblical students will enjoy Stephen Westerholm’s [srael’s Law and the Church’s 
Faith (Eerdmans, 1988) as well as Tryggve N. D. Mettinger’s In Search of God: The Meaning 
and Message of the Everlasting Names (Fortress, 1988). And if you have not read as yet In 
Memory of Her by Elizabeth S. Fiorenza (Crossroad, 1983), you really should. 

Wishing you a refreshing summer and profitable reading, I remain 





Thomas W. Gillespie 
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News in Brief 


New Appointments 


At its meeting in May, the Board of 
Trustees approved several new ap- 
pointments to the administrative 
staff of PTS. Conrad H. Massa, 
formerly dean of the Seminary, has 
been appointed dean of academic af- 
fairs. This new position brings all 
matters relative to academic affairs 
under one dean’s title. James N. 
Lapsley, Jr., former academic dean, 
whose term of office was completed 
this year, will continue as Carl and 
Helen Egner Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. 


The Trustees also approved the 
appointments of Carolyn D. Nichol- 
son, formerly director of professional 
studies, as dean of student affairs 
and Michael E. Livingston as cam- 
pus pastor and director of the 
chapel. In her new role, Nicholson 
will be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of all student support ser- 
vices and activities. Livingston, 
formerly director of admissions, will 
replace Robert E. Sanders, who is 
retiring this summer. 


Lillian McCulloch Taylor 
(M. Div., 1988) has been appointed 
associate director of continuing educa- 
tion. A graduate of Queens College 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Ed- 
ucation in Richmond, Virginia 
(M.A.), and Peabody College of 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tennessee (M.A., Ed.S.), she was re- 
source coordinator for the Presby- 
tery of St. Augustine in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, before enrolling at 
Princeton. An ordained Presby- 
terian elder, she is the author of 
three biographies and the book re- 
view editor of The Presbyterian Out- 
look. 

Ellen Myers, who has been 
administrative aide to the offices of 
the academic dean and Ph. D. Stud- 
ies, has been appointed assistant 
for academic affairs. 


All appointments are effective 
July 1. 


Metzger and Hunt Win Awards 


A highlight of this year’s Alumni/ae 
Reunion Gathering on May 25-26 
was the presentation of Distin- 


guished Alumni/ae Awards to Bruce 
M. Metzger and George L. Hunt. 


Metzger, who graduated from 
the Seminary in 1988, is a New 
Testament scholar of international 
renown who served as chair of the 
RSV revision committee. He is the 
author or editor of more than 25 
books in the field of New Testament 
Studies. 


Pastor, writer, editor, and edu- 
cator, George L. Hunt, a member of 
the Class of 1943, was cited for “his 
labors on behalf of the ecumenical 
church as executive secretary of the 
Consultation on Church Union” and 
“his skillful, insightful, and pro- 
phetic ministry as editor of The 
Presbyterian Outlook.” 

The awards were presented at 
the Alumni/ae Banquet. 


The 1989 Hunger Run 


One hundred twenty-nine runners 
participated in the annual World 
Hunger Run on April 29. As a re- 
sult of the run, intended to raise 
awareness of hunger in the commu- 
nity, the PTS Stewardship Com- 
mittee raised $1,200 for the Apos- 
tles’ House, an emergency shelter 
for homeless families in Newark 
(NJ), and the Christian Self- 
Development Fund, a non-profit or- 
ganization that seeks to spread the 
ministry of Christ among the poor 
in less developed nations by helping 
men and women create their own 
businesses. 


Youth Programs at Bicentennial 


Two hundred years ago, long before 
anyone had ever heard of a Philadel- 
phia cheese steak sandwich, a 
group of Presbyterians organized in 
that city the first Presbyterian 
General Assembly in America. This 
June, Presbyterians from across the 
country returned to Philadelphia 
for their annual General Assembly 
as well as a celebration of its bi- 
centennial. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of 
a Princeton student, Dave McGurk, 
and those of a bicentennial youth 
committee chaired by the Reverend 
Mary Hammond (M. Div., 1988), 
young people had a chance to partic- 
ipate in this General Assembly. 


Moreover, says McGurk, young 
people had “a vision of what it 
means to be a part of the Church.” 

At 34, this Princeton junior and 
California native has worked for 
half of his years with young people. 
He has been a youth leader with a 
number of Presbyterian churches, 
led camping programs at a Presby- 
terian conference center in Cal- 
ifornia, and for the past six years, 
has been a social worker and pro- 
gram coordinator at a high school 
near Santa Barbara. 


Now, in a year-long project ad- 
ministered through Princeton’s field 
education office and sponsored by 
Princeton and the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, McGurk is a consul- 
tant to youth for the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia. He worked on edu- 
cational and fellowship programs 
for the approximately 400 young 
people who attended the “Power for 
the Journey” overnight gathering in 
the George Washington Motor 
Lodge in Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, in February and made avail- 
able a multitude of programs for 
young people at the bicentennial 
celebration. He helped arrange for 
groups to visit historic sites in the 
city and for youth teams to work on 
a home being built in Philadelphia 
by Habitat for Humanity; he organ- 
ized visits to ministries such as the 
South Street Soul Survivors 
(directed by John Weatherhogg, 

M. Div., 1988), a congregation that 
consists largely of runaways and 
drug addicts, and he served on the 
bicentennial youth committee that 
hosted “a uniquely Philadelphia ex- 
perience” — a cheese steak dinner. 


Working on this unusual field 
education project, says McGurk, 
has provided him with an invalu- 
able opportunity to interact with 
individuals involved with youth 
work at many levels of the Presby- 
terian Church. As for the young 
people who attended the bicenten- 
nial celebration, McGurk hopes 
they left feeling that there are 
areas in the Church where they are 
needed and can be used. 
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vin Birch 


Acoustically designed classrooms with 
video equipment facilitate speech and 
preaching instruction. 


+e Ses jl Aovarions 


Chuck Robison 


Part of a flexible production studio, the 
set shown above is for taping interview 
program 
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Chuck Rob 


Instruction in computer basics for stu- 
dents and staff is offered in this com- 
puter laboratory. 


Introducing Templeton Hall 


Begun in the summer of 1987, what 
was once called “the multi-purpose 
building” has blossomed into Tem- 

> | pleton Hall, which opened its doors 

Se in March. In addition to Computer 

\ Services, Communications and Speech, 

and the Media Services Center, the 
new building houses such offices as 
the Registrar, Alumni/ae Services, 
Admissions and Student Relations, 
and the Program for Asian-Ameri- 
can Theology and Ministry. 


In this room, staff members are able to 
control TV production, editing, and re- 
mote recording. 


Chuck Robison 
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Is there a solution to the conflicts in Northern Ireland and South Africa? This’ 


By Robert Crawford 


he churches in South Africa 

and Northern Ireland operate 

bravely in conflict situations 
and deserve our prayers, solidarity, 
and financial support. Apartheid in 
both countries has resulted in sepa- 
rate churches, housing, education, 
and social life. Discrimination, 
detention without trial, injustice, vi- 
olence, etc., have made and continue 
to make headlines in the world 
press and as yet there does not 
seem to be any peaceful solution to 
the conflict. 


It is difficult to see why Chris- 
tian churches should endorse the 
separation of people but it has hap- 
pened in both countries. The legaliz- 
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ing of apartheid (something which 
has not occurred in Northern Ire- 
land but is commonly accepted) was 
accepted and encouraged by the 
Dutch Reformed Church (DRC) in 
South Africa. Some contend that 
the origins of the DRC’s support for 
apartheid go back to 1857 when the 
Church decided on separate wor- 
ship for whites and blacks; others 
see it in the Church’s support for 
separate housing, opposition to in- 
terracial marriage, etc. It was ar- 
gued that the Old and New Testa- 
ments accept both the unity of a 
people and their diversity and do 
not seek in any way to force them 
into a unity. However, in October 





1986, the DRC finally denounced 
apartheid as an “unscriptural error” 
and thus removed any religious 
justification for the system. This 
means that the Church, in general, 
in South Africa is now united 
against apartheid apart from a se- 
cession in the DRC of about 1,500 
conservatives to form the all-white 
Afrikaans Reformed Church which 
continues to assert the separation 
of the races on biblical grounds. 
Meanwhile, the other churches 
have increased their opposition to 
the system with the South African 
Council of Catholic Laity, which rep- 
resents 2.3 million Catholics, con- 
tending that Botha’s government is 








wmnus thinks there is 


“morally illegitimate” and the 
Catholic Church inserting advertise- 
ments in the newspapers accusing 
the state of “serious abuses” of 
power in its denial of human rights 
and in its repression. This out- 
spoken criticism was followed by an 
act of defiance on the part of the An- 
glican Church against the state law 
prohibiting public protests about 
detentions without trial. Desmond 
Tutu, the Anglican archbishop, has 
warned the government: “You are 
powerful, perhaps even very power- 
ful, but you are not God.” 


Another Kind of Apartheid 


In Northern Ireland, separation is 
on the basis of religion, not race, 


but it is also political since the ma- 
jority of the population in the North 
of Ireland are British and want to 
preserve their link with Britain, 
whereas the Catholics are accused 
by them of wanting to join the Re- 
public in the South. In various 
ways, both the Protestant and 
Catholic Church have supported 
segregation and this is particularly 
bad in the separate educational sys- 
tem which results in children grow- 
ing up in the community who do 
not know one another. Although one 
can sympathize with the Catholics 
who want to preserve their faith 
within the confines of their own con- 
trolled church environment and 


Desfnte the possible loss of mem- 


bership, the churches in North- 
ern Ireland have the opportu- 
nity of leading in political nego- 
tiation and influencing what 
takes place. Like the churches in 
South Africa, they could have 
the short-term goal of bringing 
about a new type of power-shar- 
ing between Catholic and Protes- 
tant in the government of the 
country. 


therefore do not send their children 
to the state schools, a major change 
in such thinking would be for the 
benefit of the community as a 
whole. In a basically conservative 
theological tradition, the mainline 
Protestant churches in the North of 
Ireland contend that the Catholic 
Church has never accepted the Re- 
formed principle of justification by 
faith; that it is wrong in its view of 
the Lord’s Supper and in its wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary and a list of 
saints; and generally in worship is 
far removed from their position. 
These theological differences are 
continually stressed and the united 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ, the unique 
value of the Scriptures, and a 
shared ethic of opposition to such 
things as abortion are conveniently 


forgotten. The Protestant churches 
fear the consequences of mixed 
marriages and continue to point out 
that the Catholic Church would ex- 
pect the children of such unions to 
be brought up as Catholics. 


The Protestant Church in 
Northern Ireland has not been as 
outspoken on the question of injus- 
tice in a society as has the Church 
in South Africa. It was not the Prot- 
estant Church in Northern Ireland, 
for example, which protested 
against discrimination towards 
Catholics in jobs, housing, and local 
elections but the Civil Right Move- 
ments which, in the sixties, drew 
the world’s attention with their 
marches and protests. While the 
stress on individual conversion is 
praiseworthy in the sermons which 
emanate from pulpits in Northern 
Ireland, there is a greater need for 
emphasis on the individual seeking 
also to change the society in which 
he lives. 


The churches in both countries 
are confronted with violence to 
bring about change. Despite the con- 
demnation of the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) by the Catholic Church, 
the Protestants in Northern Ireland 
allege that the IRA receives support 
from the Catholic population and 
the Church continues to administer 
the sacrament of extreme unction 
and conduct burial services for the 
IRA dead. 


Leaders of the churches in 
South Africa have condemned vi- 
olence and said that while they sup- 
port the African National Congress 
in its aims — the overthrow of the 
Pretoria regime — they do not sup- 
port its methods. In South Africa, 
however, there are churchmen, both 
black and white, who have em- 
braced a form of liberation theology 
which considers that the state is so 
evil that it can only be brought 
down by force. Thus, there are divi- 
sions between them and those who 
see the Christian way as that of 
nonviolence and negotiation. 


It appears that the latter are 
right and that people like Martin 
Luther King, Jr., (not to mention 
Gandhi) have shown the way to do 
this in modern circumstances. The 
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African National Congress says 
that it is aiming at a democracy. 
Democracies, however, are easily 
turned into dictatorships, especially 
when they are brought about by 
force, and the African continent has 
not a good record here. 


A Short-Term and Long-Term Goal 


It might be better if the churches in 
South Africa prayed and worked for 
a short-term and long-term goal. In 
the short time, they could try for a 
short-term goal of power-sharing be- 
tween black and white and could 
campaign externally for this to take 
place so that Western governments 
might accept and support it. Sec- 
ond, they could seek help from the 
West for the long-term goal of ma- 
jority rule. This, by the nature of 
things, could be a long process but 
it is more likely to produce a peace- 
ful and just community than the 
way of violence. At the moment, the 
situation continues to be that of con- 
frontation. Such confrontation, as 
Steve Biko once said, need not nec- 
essarily be violent; it can be hard 
and direct negotiation. But at the 
moment, the confrontation remains 
violent on both sides. The state 
says this is necessary to keep law 
and order but it has never been 
able to justify the brutality of the 
riot police or its treatment of 
detainees. On the other hand, the 
ANC is also violent and some of its 
bombing has caused the deaths of 
civilians. This the Congress has not 
been able to justify. The question 
then arises: how can the violent 
cease to be violent when they be- 
come leaders of the country and 
how can the conquered, smarting 
under their defeat, respond with 
Christian love and brotherhood? 


To bring about a:‘new South 
Africa, black and white need to act 
together in love. Considering the 
suffering of the blacks over the 
years, this will be a real test of 
black Christianity. Can they show 
the world that they are able to love 
the whites who have oppressed 
them? This is the way of Christ 
who forgave those who nailed him 
to the cross and who rejected the 
use of force in the bringing in of his 
kingdom. And his kingdom has 
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lasted while those of the conquerors 
of his day have failed. “The Cap- 
tains and the Kings depart, still 
stands thy ancient sacrifice. ...” 


The Need for a Stronger Stand 
It seems to me that in Northern Ire- 
land, the Catholic Church needs to 
take a stronger stand against the 
Irish Republican Army and, if need 
be, declare that its members be ex- 
communicated from the Church. On 
the other hand, the Protestant 
churches need not only to remove 


It seems to me that in Northern 
Ireland, the Catholic Church 
needs to take a stronger stand 
against the Insh Republican 
Army and, if need be, declare 
that its members be excommuni- 
cated from the Church. 


clauses from their Confession of 
Faith that are insulting to the 
beliefs of the Catholics but also pro- 
pose resolutions that support 
cooperation with, and a friendliness 
towards, the Catholic Church. In 
the past, individual ministers have 
sought to be friendly to Catholic 
priests and congregations but have 
eventually had to leave the area be- 
cause of lack of Church support. 


Despite the possible loss of 
membership, the churches in North- 
ern Ireland have the opportunity of 
leading in political negotiation and 
influencing what takes place. Like 
the churches in South Africa, they 
could have the short-term goal of 
bringing about a new type of power- 
sharing between Catholic and Prot- 
estant in the government of the 
country. A long-term goal of a 
united Ireland seems far away but 
if the people of Northern Ireland 
could lose their fear of, as they put 
it, “a take-over by Rome,” it is not 
impossible. Catholics and Protes- | 
tants working together for the short- 
term goal could help to dispel that 
fear. But a united Ireland would not 
simply be a take-over of the North 
by the South. It would, rather, be a 
new Ireland with a new constitu- 


tion and a new beginning. It could 
mean a federal form of government 
with the North retaining control 
over local problems but answerable 
to the new Irish government. Subsi- 
dies from the British would have to 
remain during the formative years 
of the federation but would be 
gradually phased out. The Republic 
has already offered a good will ges- 
ture to the Protestant Church in 
the North of Ireland by removing 
the “special place” of the Catholic 
Church in the constitution (1972). 
In both countries, Christianity 
is on trial. The Church in these 
critical situations cannot retreat 
into a pietism which speaks of a 
spiritual Gospel that has little refer- 
ence to social or political thinking 
and behavior. When the Church has 
done this in the past and failed to 
take a stand against discrimination, 
injustice, and the evil of the separa- 
tion of people, it has fallen into the 
category of the Lutheranism in Ger- 
many that refused to criticize 
Hitler. Both in South Africa and 
Northern Ireland, the Church has 
done much for the spiritual welfare 
of its people and it has not refused 
to get involved in both the social 
and political issues, and this has 
earned our admiration and praise. 
May it be given the strength to take 
even more drastic steps to bring to 
an end the conflict which for too 
long has spoiled these countries. 


Robert Crawford (55) is a tutor 
with the Open University and a lec- 
turer in continuing education with 
the University of Sussex in Eng- 
land. He is author of Loyal to King 
Billy: A Portrait of the Ulster Prot- 
estants (St. Martin’s Press, New 
York) and Journey into Apartheid 
(Epworth Press, London). In 1988, 
he visited the United States on a 
preaching and lecture tour. 








A heart surgeon prepares for a new career as a medical missionary 


By Nancy Kressler Murphy 


hen Donald Mullen ac- 

cepted an invitation to 

serve as a medical mission- 
ary in Kenya in 1981, he was a 
successful heart surgeon with one of 
the nation’s more prestigious cardiac 
surgery groups. 


“IT went, not having any idea of 
what I was getting into or what I 
was going to be doing,” he says. As 
it turned out, the workload at the 
mission hospital was “just over- 
whelming,” and he found himself 
doing all types of surgery and medi- 
cine, including obstetrics. The ex- 
perience affected him profoundly, 
and the desire to do more eventu- 


ally led him to give up his practice, 
his home, and his security to em- 
bark on a new career. 


Now, at the age of 53, Mullen 
has just finished his first year of 
the Master of Divinity program at 
Princeton, preparing for a leader- 
ship position in developing what he 
calls a “Peace Corps of medicine.” 
His ultimate goal is to work with or 
organize a medical missionary pro- 
gram that will recruit American 
physicians to serve as volunteers in 
developing countries. 


Mullen believes that his studies 
at Princeton, coupled with his medi- 
cal skills and background, will 





enable him to persuade other doc- 
tors to get involved in missionary 
work. 


Mullen’s career switch was “a 
great big surprise to a lot of 
people,” he says. He has often been 








Donald Mullen, a thoracic and 
cardiovascular surgeon, performed all 
types of surgery in Kenya where rubber 
gloves had to be recycled and 
instruments were in short supply. This 
experience and others led to his 
decision to enter Princeton to prepare 
for a new career as a medical 
missionary. 
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asked how he could give up his 
thriving practice and prestigious 
position at St. Luke’s Medical Cen- 
ter in Milwaukee, not to mention a 
very comfortable income. The deci- 
sion was not an abrupt one and was 
reached only after extensive soul 
searching during the years follow- 
ing his first missionary assignment. 


Volunteering for Kenya 

Born in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Mullen was graduated from Duke 
University Medical School in 1961 
and completed his internship and 
seven-year residency at the univer- 
sity hospital. In 1969, he began 
practicing thoracic and cardiovascu- 
lar surgery at the Sanger Clinic in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


In 1975, Mullen and his wife, 
Patricia, moved to Milwaukee 
where Mullen joined the practice of 
Cardiovascular Surgery Associates 
and the Medical College of Wiscon- 
sin. 


In 1981, while he was still prac- 
ticing in Milwaukee, Mullen made a 
decision that changed his life. The 
decision concerned a request made 
by Franklin Graham, son of Billy 
Graham and president of the World 
Medical Mission, that Mullen take 
a month’s leave and volunteer his 
services overseas. Mullen agreed to 
Graham’s request and soon found 
himself in Tenwek Hospital in the 
highlands of western Kenya. 


His short sabbatical turned out 
to be more than simply hard work. 
Mullen came to appreciate the 
needs of the people there and saw 
how much that he — and the Ameri- 
can medical community — could 
help by sharing medical knowledge 
and skills. 


After his return to Milwaukee, 
Mullen was named chief of thoracic 
surgery at St. Luke’s and, sub- 
sequently, chief of staff. Despite this 
success, however, he began to think 
about changing his career path. He 
became convinced that the success 
and status he had achieved in his 
own career were not enough. Some- 
thing was missing; he wanted to 
find a way to make a greater con- 
tribution to life and Christianity. 


The need for medical assistance 
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in some underdeveloped countries 
is acute, he says. At the time he 
first visited Kenya, in 1981, public 
health problems were severe. Poor 
sanitation and contaminated water 
supplies resulted in frequent infec- 
tions, and many children died 
within the first two years of life. 





Mullen found Kenyans to be “... a 
their situation and do very well with it.” 


The hospital had an occupancy 
rate of 200-300 percent, which 
meant that some patients were 
sharing single beds and others were 
lying on the concrete floor, covered 
with blankets. 


While the operating room facili- 
ties were adequate, says Mullen, 
many of the supplies were limited: 
they were cleaning and recycling 
rubber gloves and other operating 
room supplies. Instruments, too, 
were in short supply and often had 
to be re-sterilized between cases, 
slowing down the surgical process. 
Since that time, public health has 
improved considerably, says Mullen, 
and Tenwek Hospital has been en- 
larged and updated. 


In spite of their problems, the 
Kenyans impressed Mullen as 
“beautiful people. ... Theyre a very 





very sto 


stoic, low-key kind of people who ac- 
cept their situation and do very 
well with it. I think we can learn a 
lot from people like that.” 

In addition to several tem- 
porary assignments through that 
missionary group in Kenya, Mullen 
visited Honduras through CARE 












ic, low-key kind of people who accept 


and the Dominican Republic as part 
of a Chicago-based Presbyterian 
group. 

Those experiences helped firm 
up his decision to begin a new 
career. When their fifth and 
youngest child finished high school, 
the Mullens were ready to make a 
major change. 


Back to School 
In order to prepare himself for his 
desired role of managing a medical 
missionary program, Mullen felt he 
needed the theological and pastoral 
training a seminary could provide. 
Recognizing the need for a “deeper 
and better biblical understanding of 
what Christianity is all about” as 
well as writing and preaching 
skills, Mullen decided to go to semi- 
nary: 

“Obviously, with my background 





in medicine—I had the credibility 
there—I could have gone out and 
done this kind of thing by the seat 
of my pants, I suppose, but if I were 
going to do Christian medical work 
in this country and abroad, I also 
needed more formal credentials 
within the Christian community. I 
could get that in a seminary by 
gaining a broader scriptural and 
theological knowledge along with 
improvements in writing and speak- 
ing skills.” 


During the time he was con- 
sidering whether and where to go to 
seminary, Mullen had to confront 
what he considered a potential road- 
block: dearning Greek. “That was 
one thing I was really concerned 
about—learning a language—at my 
age particularly,” he says, laughing. 


Princeton put him in touch 
with Dr. Cullen Story, a PTS profes- 
sor (now retired) who devised a 
correspondence course for Mullen. 
Studying the book and sending the 
end-of-chapter exercises to Story 
worked well for a while. Eventually, 
however, Mullen became bogged 
down with the intricacies of the lan- 
guage and had to go to Princeton 
for two weeks of a concentrated tu- 
torial working nearly 16 hours a 
day with Story. 


“He was a wonderful teacher,” 
says Mullen, who is still “amazed” 
and very grateful that any professor 
would be so generous with his time. 
That experience was one factor in 
his decision to attend Princeton. 

He said he was also influenced by 
the Seminary’s international reputa- 
tion, as well as the diversity of its 
student population and faculty. 


Although initially he was con- 
cerned about keeping up with the 
younger students, he feels he’s been 
holding his own and doing quite 
well. His greatest challenge has 
been the overall shift in thinking 
processes from a scientific approach 
to “a more abstract, theological 
thinking process.” 


In addition to expanding his bib- 
lical understanding and honing his 
writing and speaking skills, his 
seminary training has included 
courses dealing with human need 


and mission work, which he thinks 
will be the most helpful, particu- 
larly in preventing the repetition of 
mistakes that have been made by 
missionaries in the past. 


A New Mission 
In developing countries, “you see so 
many people who really need help,” 


Now, at the age of 53, Mullen 
has just finished his first year of 
the Master of Divinity program 
at Princeton, preparing for a 
leadership position in develop- 
ing what he calls a “Peace 
Corps of medicine. ” 


says Mullen. “I began to realize 
that we have so much in this 
country to offer if done appro- 
priately—not pushing ourselves on 
them to live our way of life or try- 
ing to really change their culture.” 


Missionary work today is not so 
much an attempt to westernize 
other cultures as it is a way to help 
them help themselves, according to 
Mullen. The mission and hospital 
he visited in Kenya, for example, 
was turned over to the Kenyans 
15-20 years ago by its founders, the 
World Gospel Mission. The Kenyan 
nationals manage both the church 
and hospital, and most of the staff 
is Kenyan. 


Overall financial support of mis- 
sion work can be increased by re- 
emphasizing denominational 
groups, he believes. Because histori- 
cally missions have often been as- 
sociated with colonization, many 
churches have avoided the limelight 
in mission work, says Mullen, and 
as a result, most missionary groups 
are non-denominational. Re-em- 
phasizing denominational churches 
will open up more financial re- 
sources. “The people in the pews 
need to be able to relate to in- 
dividual missionaries and they’re 
not doing that right now,” says Mul- 
len. “You need to get the missionar- 
ies to come into the churches and 
talk to the people.” 


The Long View 

When he finishes his studies, Mul- 
len plans to devote some of his time 
to other short-term missionary as- 
signments, such as discovering 
which countries have the greatest 
need and telling other doctors about 
his experiences. He also plans to 
work with American medical 
schools to persuade students and 
residents to volunteer in other coun- 
tries. 

“Once they get involved in it, 
theyll want to continue. I can 
guarantee you they'll want to go 
back because it really gets in your 
blood.” 


Mullen hasn’t had a chance to 
miss surgery yet because he’s been 
too busy. Yet, his work as a sur- 
geon is so much a part of him, he 
believes he would miss it if he had 
to give it up completely. He plans 
to continue his surgical practice on 
a temporary basis, whenever he can 
work it in with his new career. 

This summer, for example, he will 
work as a cardiovascular surgeon at 
the Medical University of South 
Carolina, near where he and Patri- 
cia have built a new home. 


So far, although he is not 
completely free of anxiety, Mullen 
doesn’t regret any of the sacrifices 
he has made or will have to make 
in the future. He is very proud of 
his career to date and wouldn't 
change any of the decisions he 
made along the way. He has found 
what perhaps he’s always sought: a 
way to aid both the body and soul 
of humanity. 

“Tve been working with the 
physical heart for 30 years," he 
says, adding that from now on, he'll 
be concentrating on “not only the 
physical heart but the spiritual 
heart as well.” 


Nancy Kressler Murphy is a 
freelance writer who lives in 
Lawrenceville, NJ. 
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In Search of Charles Wesley 


A PTS alumnus is helping Americans discover a great English poet-priest 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


f Charles Wesley was not the 
[oe prolific poet of the English 

language, as some scholars main- 
tain, he was certainly, as the Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church 
describes him, “the most gifted and 
indefatigable hymn-writer that 
England has ever known (over 5,500 
hymns in all).” 


A co-founder (with his brother, 
John,) of the Methodist movement, 
Wesley led an active life as an itin- 
erant minister preaching and travel- 
ing through the English countryside 
and, for a year, traveling to America 
where he served as secretary to the 
governor of Georgia. In 1756, he 
settled in London where he spent 
the rest of his life preaching at the 
City Road Chapel and writing. 


Despite his remarkable creative 
output and the fact that his hymns 
are sung by all the major English- 
speaking Christian denominations, 
the work of Charles Wesley still re- 
mains relatively unknown except to 
scholars. “The full spectrum of his 
poetry is neither known nor avail- 
able,” says S T Kimbrough, Jr., a 
Ph.D. graduate and former faculty 
member of Princeton Seminary, 
who has devoted a good part of his 
career to studying and telling 
people about Wesley. In an inter- 
view conducted earlier this year, 
Kimbrough (who often uses the 
name Steven to avoid confusion 
caused by his real name, S T), ex- 
plained that Wesley wrote 9,000 
poems in his lifetime and some 
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1,300 have remained unpublished 
(including a 600-line poem about 
the American Revolution). Compil- 
ing and annotating these obscure 
poems is now occupying his time at 
the Center of Theological Inquiry in 
Princeton, where he is a member. 


A Natural Affinity 


It’s not surprising that Kimbrough 
feels an affinity to the poet: like 
Wesley, he is an ordained Methodist 
minister who is also a writer and a 
biblical scholar. Born and raised in 
Birmingham, Alabama, the son of a 
Methodist minister, Kimbrough 
graduated from Birmingham South- 
ern College and Duke University 
Divinity School. Since high school, 
he has been traveling through life 
on two and sometimes three tracks 






















at the same time. In addition to his 
ministry and the study of biblical 
languages, Kimbrough has felt a 
very strong pull toward music: “I 
grew up in a musical family. My 
mother had been a concert pianist, 
my father a professional baritone. 
Those were the years of the Depres- 
sion and things didn’t go very well 
for them. Later, my father became a 
minister. But they were forever con- 
certizing in the churches or civic or- 
ganizations. I grew up with a herit- 
age of the wedding of art and faith. 
I was always encouraged to be in- 
volved in the performing arts.” He 
studied voice in college and 
graduate school and continued to 
study in New York while a student 
and faculty member at Princeton. 


Another of Kimbrough’s tracks 
has been his ministry. After his 
graduation from Duke and his ordi- 
nation, he served as pastor of a 
church in Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, from 1958 — 63. While 
living there, he continued to develop 
his singing as well as his acting 
talent by performing in musical 
theater with a local theatrical 


group. 


In 1968, opportunities began 
to mushroom. Having earned his 
Ph.D. at PTS and a position as an 
assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Studies, he had 
begun to publish, made an operatic 
debut in Italy, and won a cultural 
exchange fellowship which enabled 





him to move to Germany with his 
wife, Sarah, and their four sons, 
while taking a leave of absence 
from PTS. 


Just over a year later, when 
one of their sons was severely in- 
jured by a driver in Germany, the 
Kimbroughs had to cancel their 
plans to return home. The resulting 
litigation took eight years. During 
that time, Kimbrough, who had 
long since finished his fellowship, 
supported his family by teaching 
courses on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and ancient Near Eastern inscrip- 
tions at the University of Bonn and 
performing as a leading baritone 
with the Bonn Opera Company. 


J In 1981, Sarah Kimbrough re- 
turned to the United States to en- 
roll in Princeton Seminary (83, M.A.) 
while her husband commuted be- 
tween Bonn and Princeton until 
1983. 


Bringing Wesley to Life 


Throughout his years at Princeton 
as well as in Germany, Kimbrough 
had continued to study the life and 
work of Charles Wesley. As a bibli- 
cal scholar, he encountered the 
work of Wesley regularly and found 
it engrossing. As he explained it: 
“In 1762, he wrote a ‘Commentary 
on the Bible’ in poetry, starting with 
Genesis and going through to the 
Book of Revelation. I was fascinated 
by the way he could so often get to 
the heart of a biblical passage, 
sometimes explicating its meaning 
in the turn of a phrase. The more I 
worked with his biblical poetry, the 
more I realized how important it 
was to disseminate it for the con- 
temporary Church.” 


He was also fascinated with 
Wesley’s extraordinary output of 
hymns: “I wanted to record an 
album of Wesley hymns because 
until that time, there had been no 
such thing.” 


While his efforts to find an 
album producer failed, another Wes- 
ley project took root. In 1984, in 
New York, after giving a concert of 
Wesley hymns, which included a 
narration he had written, Kim- 
brough was approached by Robert 
Wright and George Forest, authors 


of successful musicals such as 
Kismet and Song of Norway, who 
suggested that the Wesley story 
would make a good musical. “I'd 
never entertained the idea of a 
musical,” Kimbrough recalled, “but 
after that, I spent a year reading 
everything I could about the man, 
trying to figure out how one could 
make a drama of his life.” 

A year later, an opportunity 
arose to use his research when he 
was asked to present a musical 
dramatization of Wesley’s life in con- 
junction with the presentation of a 
musical commissioned by the John 
Street United Methodist Church in 
New York City. Both were to be 
part of the bicentennial celebration 
of the founding of the Methodist 
Church in America. Kimbrough put 
together a 45-minute musical dra- 
matic monologue which he called 
“Sweet Singer.” His solo perform- 
ance in Carnegie Hall drew en- 
thusiastic reviews, which stimu- 
lated Kimbrough to develop it into 
its present length of an hour and 25 
minutes. He has since performed 
Sweet Singer on college, university, 
and seminary (including PTS) cam- 
puses throughout the United States. 


A Lot More Work Ahead 


Although he’s thought of other dra- 
matic projects, Kimbrough has no 
immediate plans to undertake 
them. He has a lot more work to do 
on Sweet Singer. “The Church has 
often been satisfied with mediocrity 
in art and has not been a great pro- 
ducer of things that provide a great 
wedding of art and theology with in- 
tegrity,” he said. “ I want to create a 
work that has dramatic, musical, 
theological, and historical integrity. 
I want people to be entertained; I 
want them to learn something, to 
be inspired; I want their faith in 
Christ to be enriched; I want this 
work to be a worship experience. I 
think Benjamin Britten’s Noye’s 
Fludde does things like that. It’s a 
masterpiece of drama, opera, wor- 
ship, liturgy, theater. So it’s 
possible. 


"We're a moment-oriented 
society today, with television and 
radio. The more memorable mo- 
ments we can create that give us 








important historical, musical, dra- 
matic hooks to hang things on, the 
more people will take those away 
with them for life to hold on to." 

Meanwhile, Kimbrough has 
been very much occupied by his edi- 
torial work at the Center. By the 
fall of 1990, he will have completed 
seven volumes on Wesley: Lost in 
Wonder (Nashville: Upper Room, 
1987), which treats 50 Wesley 
poems and their meaning for today; 
Sweet Singer (Chapel Hill: Hin- 
shaw, 1987) —16 new arrange- 
ments of Wesley hymns for solo and 
unison voice; Short Hymns on 
Select Passages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures [Charles Wesley, 1762] (Metu- 
chen: Scarecrow Press, 1989, two 
volumes) —a critical edition with 
Wesley's “Bible Commentary,” pub- 
lished for the first time since the 
18th century; and Kimbrough’s 
major scholarly project at the Cen- 
ter: three volumes under the title 
The Unpublished Poetry of Charles 
Wesley (Nashville: Abington [Kings- 
wood Books], 1988, Volume I). 
Volumes II and III will appear in 
1989 and 1990, respectively. 


Kimbrough dreams of a 
complete edition of all Charles Wes- 
ley’s works (poetry and prose), 
which has never been attempted. In 
that regard, he is convening some 
of the finest Wesley scholars from 
North America and England in 
Princeton on September 22 — 24, 
1989, in an event sponsored jointly 
by the Center of Theological Inquiry 
and the Center of Continuing Edu- 
cation at PTS. The event will com- 
bine a continuing education semi- 
nar, “Charles Wesley, Poet and The- 
ologian,” with a “Charles Wesley 
Publication Colloquium.” 


Nathaniel Hartshorne is editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFITS OF THE SEMINARY’S LIFE INCOME PLANS 














Through the Planned Giving Program of Princeton Seminary, a growing number of our friends 
and alumni/ae are becoming aware of the variety of ways gifts may be made to the Seminary. : 


While many support the Seminary through outright gifts of cash or appreciated securities, others 
are discovering the advantages of the life income plans that are available through the Seminary 





and are enjoying growing popularity. 


These plans are similar in-concept, but differ in detail, thereby offering options to accommo- 
date the particular situations of individuals interested in them. In addition to experiencing the 
satisfaction of making an investment in life and ministry that will help provide future leadership 
for the Church, these plans hold in common the following: income for life (or, in some instances, a 
term of years) with the further option of providing for a beneficiary; a charitable deduction in the 
year of the gift for income tax purposes, with carryover privileges for the five succeeding years; 
elimination or reduction of the capital gain tax when funded with appreciated property; federal 
estate tax benefits; and freedom from management and investment responsibilities. 


Life income plans offered by the Seminary include: the Charitable Gift Annuity and the 
Deferred Payment Gift Annuity, both of which feature fixed income for life, some of which is free 
of taxes; The Princeton Seminary Fund, a pooled income fund that operates much along the lines 
of a mutual fund with income that varies according to the fortunes of the market; and Charitable 
Remainder Trusts. These trusts are available in two forms, the Annuity Trust and the Unitrust. 
The former pays the donor and/or beneficiary a fixed amount for life or a period of years, while 
the latter pays a set percentage of the trust’s assets which are valued each year, thus providing a 
hedge against inflation. All donors/beneficiaries participating in these life income plans must be 





at least 50 years of age. 





Details about these and our other planned giving arrangements may be obtained by con- 
tacting the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, the Seminary’s director of development, at (609) 497-7756. 





Gifs 

In Memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. George C. Ames 
(44B) to the Class of 1944 -a 45th 
Anniversary Gift 

The Reverend Dr. Charles T. 

Fritsch (35B) to the Dr. Charles T. 


Fritsch Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Norman Victor 
Hope to the Norman Victor Hope 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 
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Harry and Rae Simpson to the 
Capital Fund Campaign 
Emily C. Stuart to the Capital 
Fund Campaign for 
Templeton Hall 
Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. 
Vieth Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 
Edmond Wagner to the Capital Fund 
Campaign 








In Honor of: 

The Reverend L. Gordon Blasius 
(53B) on the occasion of his 30th 
year at North Olmstead, Ohio, to 
the Capital Fund Campaign 


In Appreciation of: 
The Reverend Dr. James D. Miller 
(77B) to the Education Fund 











Continuing 
Education 
Calendar 


JULY 
17-20 


17-20 


24-27 


24-27 


31- 
Aug 3 


SEPTEMBER 


"Effective Group 10-11 
Leadership" 

(Roy Pneuman) 

"Human Interaction” 


(Margaret Bruehl) 


"Design for Experiential 18-22 
Learning" 

(Roy Pneuman) 29 
"Consulting Skills” 


(Margaret Bruehl) 


"Seminar for Senior 
Pastors’ 
(John C. Talbot) 


Off-Campus Seminar— 
Colorado Springs, CO 
“Renewing the 
Ministry of Preaching” 
(Thomas Long) 

The Grubb Institute 
(Barry Evans, director) 


"Charles Wesley as 
Theologian and Poet” 
(Steven Kimbrough, 
Thomas Langford, 
Kenneth Shields, 
Horton Davies) 





25-28 "Church in a Marxist 
Society: A New 
Situation" (Charles 


West) 


For information, contact: 
Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609) 497-7990 
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A Message from the President 











Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


The Seminary well illustrates the symbiotic nature of academic institutions. 
A retirement here or a resignation there creates openings that, when filled, change modestly 
but significantly the life of the campus community. Both recent and pending appointments, to 
the faculty and the administration, confirm this observation. 


During the summer, Dr. Conrad H. Massa assumed his new duties as dean of 
academic affairs, succeeding Dr. James N. Lapsley, Jr., in this redefined office. The Reverend 
Carolyn D. Nicholson moved from director of professional studies to dean of student affairs. 
The Reverend Michael E. Livingston, formerly director of admissions, succeeded the Reverend 
Robert E. Sanders as campus pastor and director of the chapel. Ms. Lillian M. Taylor joined Dr. 
Geddes W. Hanson at the Center of Continuing Education as its associate director. And Ms. 
Ellen L. Myers became assistant for academic affairs. Also this summer, Dr. David L. Crawford 
accepted appointment as director of vocations and admissions. He is joined by Ms. O. Elaine 
Hinnant as assistant director. 


Promotions within the faculty include Dr. Thomas G. Long to Francis Landey 
Patton Professor of Preaching and Worship and Dr. Mark Kline Taylor to associate professor of 
theology and culture. Four faculty search committees are seeking candidates for tenured posi- 
tions in New Testament, History of Worship, Theology and Science, and Systematic Theology. 
Two more search committees will be formed this fall to find successors to Dr. Craig R. Dykstra 
in Christian Education and Dr. Richard 8. Armstrong in Ministry and Evangelism upon his an- 
nounced retirement at the conclusion of this academic year. 


‘We congratulate our faculty colleagues upon their respective promotions, welcome 
new members to the administration, and express gratitude to those who now undertake new 
assignments. Moreover, we covet the prayers of our alumni/ae and friends for the faculty search 
committees in their crucial task. 


With warmest personal regards, I remain 


il. Faithfully yours, 
Zheng. 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


News of a Vietnamese Alumnus 


Nguyen Huu Cuong, Princeton’s 
only Vietnamese alumnus (a 1971 
Th.M. graduate), returned to Viet- 
nam in 1973 to serve as pastor of the 
Evangelical Church there. In 1984, 
he was imprisoned by the Viet- 
namese Government and sentenced 
to eight years for “conspiring to pro- 
pagandize against the revolution.” 
A year later, he was made a pris- 
oner of conscience by Amnesty Inter- 
national. In 1988, Professor Charles 
West and President Thomas Gillespie 
of PTS wrote to the Vietnamese am- 
bassador to the United Nations on 
Cuong’s behalf. At the same time, 
the Alumni/ae News published a 
notice asking readers to write to the 
Vietnamese ambassador requesting 
Cuong’s release. Early this year, the 
U.S. Government offered Cuong 
asylum in this country but he refused. 


The latest news on this alumnus 
comes from Howard Schomer, a 
former (now retired) representative 
of the World Council of Churches, 
who visited Cuong in prison this 
year. Schomer found the prisoner in 
good health and “remarkably well in- 
formed” considering his long isola- 
tion. The Vietnamese Government 
has destroyed his church and he has 
agreed to leave the country with his 
family, in return for which the govern- 
ment will release him from prison. 

As this was written (July), it 
was still not certain whether or not 
Cuong had actually been released or 
whether he would accept the 
invitation to become pastor of a 
church in San Diego. 


Tribute to Hromadka 


The heritage and challenge of one of 
Princeton’s great theologians of the 
past generation, Josef L. Hromadka, 
was the subject of a special confer- 
ence at the Seminary on Friday and 
Saturday, October 27 and 28. The con- 
ference was jointly sponsored by the 
Center for Continuing Education 
and Christians Associated for 
Relations with Eastern Europe 
(CAREE). 

Professor Hromadka was born 
in the small Moravian village of 


Hodslavice, then part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, in 1889. Trained 
as a theologian in Vienna, Basel, and 
Aberdeen, he helped create the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Czech Brethren 
and became one of its first professors 
of theology when Czechoslovakia be- 
came independent after World War 
I. Theologically close to Karl Barth, 
politically a socialist and a Czech 
nationalist, he was forced to flee his 
country with his family when it was 
invaded by the Nazis. From 1939 to 
1947, he was professor of theology and 
ethics at Princeton Seminary. Then 
he returned to his native country to 
play a leading and controversial role 
as theologian and church diplomat 
for his own church, for the ecumeni- 
cal movement, and for the Christian 
Peace Conference of which he was a 
founder. He died in 1969, a year 
after the Soviet invasion, which cut 
off the movement toward democratic 
socialism and Marxist-Christian un- 











derstanding, which he had been so 
influential in cultivating. 

The conference in Princeton 
featured speakers Karoly Toth, 
bishop in the Reformed Church in 
Hungary; Helmut Fritsche, profes- 
sor of theology, University of Ros- 
tock, East Germany; and Charles 
West, professor of Christian ethics at 
Princeton Seminary. 


Douglass Elected WARC 
Vice President 


Delegates to the conference of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
ches in Seoul, South Korea, in 
August elected Jane Dempsey 
Douglass of Princeton Seminary as 
one of its three new vice presidents. 
Douglass, Princeton’s Hazel Thompson 
McCord Professor of Historical 
Theology, is an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.) and was vice 
chairperson of the denomination’s 
committee to prepare a new state- 
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ment of Reformed faith. 


The World Alliance, which repre- 
sents the Reformed, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian Churches in 84 
countries, elected Alan Boesak, an 
anti-apartheid black activist from 
South Africa, as its president for a 
second seven-year term. 


A New PTS Service 


Today, the cost of hard-cover books is 
beyond the reach of many readers. 
Moreover, the theological books that 
pastors are interested in reading are 
often not available in libraries. 


For these and other reasons, the 
Center of Continuing Education has 
established a lending library service 
that will offer its members the best 
of recent religious publications, 
many of which will be titles recom- 
mended by faculty. The new lending 
library will function through the 
Center of Continuing Education and 
will not be a part of Speer Library. 


The Center plans to mail lists of 
new acquisitions to members three 
or four times a year. These lists will 
give brief descriptions of the books, 
three of which members may re- 
quest. The books will then be sent 
one at a time, with the additional tit- 
les sent when the earlier one is 
returned. There will be no limit to 
the number of books a member may 
borrow in a year. The only require- 
ment will be that borrowed volumes 
be returned before additional re- 
quests are shipped. 


The library program will begin 
later this fall. It will start small (the 
program will at first be limited to 
100) and grow as usage demands. 
The membership fee will be $10. 


For more information about the 
new lending library, call the Center 
of Continuing Education at (toll- 
free) 800-622-6767, ext. 7990. 

The Institute of Theology 


The ways in which people celebrate 
their faith in God were 
demonstrated, explored, and dis- 
cussed in this year’s Institute of 
Theology whose theme was “Rejoice 
in the Lord.” From June 26 to July 
6, 361 men and women from many 
parts of the nation attended lectures 
and workshops on the role of the 
arts in today’s Church. 
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one of the Institute’s evening services. 


Several members of the 
Institute’s faculty devoted their lec- 
tures to the visual arts. Hugh T. 
Kerr, Benjamin B. Warfield Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology, 
Emeritus, presented four “exercises 
in visual literacy,” including the 
work of Vincent Van Gogh and 
Hieronymus Bosch, a tour of the 
stained glass windows of the Prin- 
ceton University Chapel, and a con- 
versation with pastor/artist Ralph 
Bouldt. Jane and John Dillenberger, 
teachers as well as curators and 
writers, traced the revival of the 
visual arts in the Church and dis- 
cussed the factors that brought it 
about. In another area, Edward A. 
Dowey, Jr., Archibald Alexander 
Professor of the History of Christian 
Doctrine, Emeritus, offered a look at 
the “aesthetic delights (and horrors) 
of church architecture.” Various 
aspects of music in the worship and 
life of the congregation were the sub- 
ject of other presentations. C. Michael 
Hawn, professor of church music at 
Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, concerned himself with 
the use of hymns in worship ("Find- 
ing Your Song: Communicating 


Donald Chatfield, of Garrett Evangelical Seminary in Evanston, Illinois, prea hed at 





Theology through Hymns and Wor- 
ship"). Herbert B. Anderson, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, discussed concerns 
about volunteer, part-time, and full- 
time church musicians through a 
dialogue between a pastor and a 
music director. 


The Bible Hours of the two-week 
institute featured Bruce Metzger, 
one of the world’s leading New Testa- 
ment scholars, who lectured on 
“Highlights from the Gospel Accord- 
ing to John” and Walter Brueg- 
gemann, professor of Old Testament 
at Columbia Theological Seminary 
in Decatur, Georgia, who spoke on 
“Jeremiah: A Voice Against Exile.” 

“The Institute of Theology,” 
said Geddes Hanson, director of 
Continuing Education,“continues to 
be an experience for hundreds of 
clergy in which they investigate ‘old’ 
knowledge, hone some skills for 
their ministry, and stretch their 
minds around some ‘new’ thing in 
which they see implications for their 
work." 


Princeton Seminary Media Service 





Faith and Science 
Are Coo i 

to Aid Cancer 

Patients 


nlike most other diseases, 

cancer is frequently thought 

of as a scourge, a punishment 
from God never to be discussed or even 
admitted. Moreover, its treatment and 
the emotional stress it places on the 
patient and the patient’s family can cre- 
ate profound changes in life style. “I 
can cite you cases of folks who've had to 
have 30 or 40 outpatient radiation 
treatments or eight to ten weeks of 
chemotherapy,” says Mark Chidley 
(M. Div. ’81), a pastoral counselor. 
“What does this mean far someone 
who's been the head of a family to sud- 
denly become a dependent? What does 
it mean for a woman to have her body 
disfigured by treatments?” 


For many such patients, pastors 

represent the first line of defense, 

the first person they turn to. Today, 
with cancer so prevalent in the na- 
tion, pastors, says Chidley, can ex- 
pect that about six families in their 
congregations will have a member 
undergoing some kind of treatment 
for it. 


What makes the pastors’ task 
so difficult is that most don’t have 
adequate knowledge of the disease 
or of its treatment or its effects to be 
helpful either to the patients or their 
doctors. 


It was at the request of pastors 
that Chidley, then pastoral coordina- 
tor at the H. Lee Moffitt Cancer Cen- 
ter and Research Institute in 
Tampa, Florida, (and now director of 
pastoral care at Cape Coral Hospital 
in that state,) with help from the psy- 
cho-social medicine department, de- 
signed the Advanced Training 
Program for Clergy in Cancer Care. 
Moffitt is a tertiary oncology center 
with a mission for patient care, edu- 
cation, and research as well asa 
hospital affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of South Florida Medical School. 
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For many cancer patients, pastors such as Mark Chidley (above) are their first line of 


defense, the first people they turn to. 


A dozen clergy from all over 
the state were invited to come to 
Tampa for a week to listen to on- 
cologists and other experts lecture 
about the disease and work with 
patients and their families. 


Specific Information about 
Cancer 


Demands made on patients by the 
various treatments of the disease 
(chemotherapy, radiation, and 
surgery) are different and more strin- 
gent than those made by treatments 
of most other diseases, according to 
Chidley. This is why the Moffitt pro- 
gram focuses on the stresses caused 
by the treatments as well as by the 
disease itself. Such treatments, says 
Chidley, “present the patient with a 
fairly stiff set of challenges because 
the disease tends to be a chronic 
kind of thing: once you have cancer, 
you have to live with it for a while 
and get a lot of follow-up care; if you 
relapse and need further treatment, 
like many of our people do, you come 
back into this setting and re-ex- 
perience the same kind of shock and 
denial — even more than were as- 
sociated with your first experience of 
the disease.” 


The training program combined 
lectures by faculty and staff with an 
opportunity for the pastors to go up 
on the floor to do some patient care. 
One thing they wanted to do was to 
be a more effective advocate for the 
patient and learn how to integrate 
their efforts more effectively with 
the treatment teams. Chidley: “We 
gave them a chance to have a dia- 
logue with the doctors here and use 
the skills they were picking up from 
the program.” 


The evaluations of the course, 
which the pastors provided later, in- 
dicate that they were able immedi- 
ately to put to use what they learned 
in the program. They said, moreover, 
that they are now better able to con- 
duct pastoral visits in a more 
thorough and professional manner 
and to serve as better informed inter- 
mediaries between the medical team 
and the patient. 

Chidley advises pastors who are 
interested in taking this course to 
get in touch with offices of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, which has 
funded such programs throughout 
the nation. 
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a Da tater=i cova Seminary’s Templeton Hal. 


Under a chilly fall sky, 
PTS formally opens its 
first new building in two 
decades 


n October 8, amid the sound 

of the Solid Brass Ensemble, 

the Princeton Seminary 
Choir, and words of praise and 
prayer, Templeton Hall was dedi- 
cated to Princeton Seminary’s long- 
time friend and Trustee, John M. 
Templeton, and to Irene R. 
Templeton. After the unveiling of the 
plaque, an address by President 
Thomas Gillespie, and an anthem by 
the choir, more than 200 guests 
toured the new building. 


At the banquet that evening, 
guests were serenaded by more 
music —this time, a handbell choir, 
a soprano, and a pianist. 

Bryant M. Kirkland, past president 
of the Board of Trustees, paid 
tribute to Sir John and Lady 
Templeton and Sir John responded. 
The evening’s featured speaker was 
Robert W. Lynn, retired senior vice 
president of Lilly Endowment, Inc., 
who spoke on “The Future of 
Christian Scholarship.” 





Top left: President Gillespie welcomed 
guests to the dedication ceremony. Top 
right: David B. Watermulder unveiled the 
plaque as John M. Templeton watched. 
Bottom left: Templeton Hall’s TV studio 
was a featured attraction of the tour. 
Bottom right: At the speakers’ table at the 
banquet (from left): President Gillespie, 
John M. Templeton, Mrs. Gillespie, 
Robert W. Lynn, and James E. Andrews, 
who gave the benediction. 
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ls Dedicated to a Long-Time Friend 


TEMPLETON H 
Built in 1988 


Named to honor 
John M, Templete- 
Trustee 1951 - 1986 
Irene R. Temple 
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A Unique 
Challenging 
Congregation 
An alumnus is 
pastoring the oldest 


English-speaking 
church in the Mideast 


By Mark D. Atkinson 


tion gathering for worship on 

Sunday morning: Canadian 
Baptists and Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Plymouth Brethren 
and Pentecostals, Roman Catholics, 
and various ethnic Orthodox 
believers. In the pews are old-line 


[eres the following congrega- 
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missionaries from the United 
Church of Christ and clandestine 
missionaries from a myriad of evan- 
gelical parachurch agencies. It is a 
congregation drawn from 25 nations: 
about half are Americans; then there 
are British, Canadians, Koreans, 
Dutch, Japanese, Turks, Ghanaians, 
and more. One-third of the congrega- 
tion do not speak English as a first 
language and a half dozen this morn- 
ing speak little or no English at all. 
Sharing hymnbook and bulletin are 
black and white South Africans, 
Iraqis and Iranians, refugees and 
businessmen, rich and poor. In addi- 
tion to the usual assortment of 
tourists, visitors include many from 
other religious traditions: always 
some Muslims are present as well as 
the occasional Bahai, Zoroastrian, or 
Hindu. 


Does that sound like a vision 
drawn from John’s Apocalypse of the 
saints of the Lord gathered around 
the throne of the lamb, or the setting 
for the latest nightmare from the 
mind of Stephen King? Frankly, it’s 
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both. I am privileged to pastor a uni- 
que and decidedly challenging con- 
gregation. 


The Church Formed in 1840 


Ours is the Union Church of Istanbul, 
Turkey, the oldest English-speaking 
church in the Mideast. It was 
formed in 1840 by the Congregation- 
al missionaries of the Near East 
Board (now the United Church 
Board for World Ministry, the over- 
seas outreach arm of the United 
Church of Christ). At first, the 
church met in the homes of its mem- 
bers and was pastored by those mis- 
sionaries. In 1857, the ambassador 
of the Netherlands granted the 
church permission to use the Dutch 
Chapel on the embassy grounds as a 
meeting place. That courtesy has 
been renewed by each succeeding 
representative of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. For over 130 years, God’s 
people have gathered each Sunday 
in the Dutch Chapel to sing his 
praises, offer their intercessions, 
and attune themselves to his word. 


Though funded by Congregation- 
alist missionaries, the Union Church 
has always been an inter-denomina- 
tional congregation, welcoming to its 
membership any whom work or 
providence has brought to Istanbul. 
Because of the transiency of the ex- 
patriate community — a 75 percent 
turnover every two years — 95 per- 
cent of our congregations join by af- 
filiate membership. Our few “full” 
members are primarily Western 
women married to Turkish men and 
Turkish converts to the Christian 
faith. 

Our principal language of com- 
munication is English though our 
Korean community has recently 
formed a sister congregation to spon- 
sor Sunday afternoon worship in 
their “heart” language. We also host 
a Turkish language outreach wor- 
ship service on Sunday afternoons. 


The Union Church of Istanbul is 
not alone in its ministry among the 
English-speaking expatriate com- 
munity of the world. Because 
English is the language of commerce 


Since his student days at PTS, Mark 
Atkinson has been intrigued by the 
challenge of cross-cultural ministry. 





today, many large cities throughout 
the world have significant popula- 
tions of native English speakers as 
well as those who speak it as a 
second language. For this reason, 
you can find English-language con- 
gregations in places as diverse as 
Kathmandu, Nepal; Colombo, Sri 
Lanka; Antwerp, Belgium; or 
Stavanger, Norway. Some, such as 
the churches in Manila, Tokyo, or 
Paris, are quite large, but most, like 
the Union Church with its com- 
munity of 250, are medium-sized con- 
gregations. How many 
English-speaking expatriate chur- 
ches are there in the world? Of the 
interdenominational variety, only 
about 90. But those are augmented 
by maybe as many as 600 denomina- 
tionally sponsored congregations. 


The Long Road to Istanbul 


I came to pastor this unique con- 
gregation through a combination of 
friendship and providence. A close 
friend, Rusty, works for the U.S. 
State Department. He is a pastor’s 
dream, a faithful Christian who 
never misses a Sunday worship ser- 
vice. Three months after his place- 
ment in Istanbul, at the close of 
worship one Sunday in the Dutch 
Chapel, Rusty heard the pastor an- 
nounce his resignation, to take effect 
the following summer. Rusty sub- 
mitted my name to the Pulpit 
Nominating Committee in Novem- 
ber. The call came in May of 1986. 
My wife, Lois Ann, and I boarded a 
Sabena flight to Istanbul on Septem- 
ber 1. 

I first learned of the interna- 
tional church community during my 
studies at Princeton. I was intrigued 
by the unique challenges of cross-cul- 
tural ministry. Moreover, Lois Ann is 
an intrepid traveler and exceptional 
pastor. Perhaps, we reasoned, we 
could, like Paladin, take our pastoral 
skills on the road overseas — “Have 
Sermon, Will Travel.” We discussed 
and dreamed and finally decided to 
seize any opportunities for interna- 
tional ministry. 


Getting Started 


While the Union Church was most 
open to the possibility of a joint call 
to both Lois Ann and myself, we 


declined that option. Our son, Ben- 
jamin, was only a little more than a 
year old at that time. Our daughter, 
Rebekah, was born here in May of 
1988. Family priorities must take 
precedence over pastoral concerns. 
Children, we agreed, need the full- 
time presence of a parent in their 
early years. 


Pastoring an international 
church is, on one level, like pastor- 
ing any church: there are potluck 
suppers, Sunday school classes, 
funerals, weddings, and baptisms. 
But there are certain differences 
even in these elemental facets of pas- 
toral ministry. For example, you can 
imagine my surprise when, at the 
funeral of a Syriani (a Turkish 
citizen of ethnic Syrian extraction) 
member, the Istanbul Patriarch of 
the Syrian Orthodox Church arrived 
to co-lead the service with me. 

With baptisms, our policy is that 
we will baptize a person in whatever 
manner is normative in his or her 
home church. I’m a Presbyterian, 
which means that, in theory at least, 
I should be able to enjoy my entire 
career without getting my lovely 
grey Bentley and Simon robe wet. 
Yet, half of the 14 baptisms I’ve con- 
ducted have been for adults and of 
those, five (all Turkish or Iranian 
converts) were, at their request, im- 
mersed. Princeton had prepared me 
for many of the challenges of pas- 
toral ministry, but not that. I drafted 
a Baptist missionary friend who 
taught me the proper technique lest 
I drown one of those new babes in 
Christ. 

Ministry in an international 
church presents unique demands as 
well. We budget in two currencies, 
U.S. dollars and Turkish lira, and 
receive pledges in five. Because the 
inflation rate in Turkey is quite high 
— currently about 75 percent — 
when we budget, we must take into 
account currency exchange rates, in- 
flation predictions, and the general 
state of the Turkish economy. 


Turkey is unique among Islamic 
countries in its aspiration to be a 
secular nation, granting equal rights 
to all religions and limiting the role 
of religion in the governing affairs of 
the nation. Yet prejudice remains. 








We cannot ship our Sunday school 
material into the country without 
running the risk of its being im- 
pounded by customs authorities, 
which is what happened this 
summer. 

When preaching, I must always 
remember that half my congregation 
is non-American. Idioms, illustra- 
tions, vocabulary, and stories must 
all be chosen with care. Recently, I 
left a good portion of my congrega- 
tion in a fog as I told a story ofa 
“P.O.W.” and forgot that such an ab- 
breviation needed definition before 
it could be understood. 

But special opportunities 
exist as well. For example, many 
churches share a breakfast together 
on Easter morning. So do we. This 
Easter, we held an Eastern Easter 
Breakfast. The meal was prepared 
by the Asian women of the congrega- 
tion and consisted of Vietnamese 
spiced rice, Filipino spring rolls, 
Korean noodles, and Japanese 
vegetable sushi. 

For us, Pentecost is as much a 
special day in the life of our church 
as Christmas or Easter. We read the 
traditional passage, Acts 2: 1 — 12, 
except that at v. 9, instead of reading 
the languages listed in the passage, 
we read the names of languages 
spoken by our people. As each is 
named, a person stands and reads 
John 3:16 in his or her native lan- 
guage. This Pentecost, John 3:16 
was read in 16 languages including 
Portuguese, Japanese, Cree, and 
Faroese. 

We find ourselves continually 
challenged and enriched by the truly 
unique opportunities that are part of 
international church ministry. 
Through the outreach of our mem- 
bers, we have seen Koreans, British, 
Turks, Iranians, Dutch, and others 
affirm, for the first time, their faith 
in Christ. Some still remain in 
Istanbul but most have either 
returned to their home countries or 
moved on to other foreign assign- 
ments. Through their ongoing wit- 
ness, we have been privileged to 
touch the world for Christ. 


Mark Atkinson (83) is pastor of the 
Union Church of Istanbul, Turkey. 
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In Recognition 
of a Lifes Mission 


A 1918 PTS graduate receives the Bell-Mackay Prize 
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By Rebecca Price Janney 


hen William McElwee 
Miller (PTS °18) went to 
Iran as a missionary in 


1919, the Ayatollah Khomeini was 
just a boy and the country he would 
come to lead was known as Persia. 
During Miller’s 43 years of strug- 
gling and praying to bring Christi- 
anity to that bastion of Islam, his 
efforts were rewarded by many con- 
versions. 





On June 9, 1989, at the General 
Assembly in Philadelphia, Miller re- 
ceived another kind of reward when 
his life’s work in mission was recog- 
nized by the Covenant Fellowship of 
Presbyterians and Presbyterians for 
Biblical Concerns. He became the 
third recipient of the Bell-Mackay 
Prize named for two outstanding 
Presbyterian missionaries, L. 
Nelson Bell, who was a missionary 
to China, and John A. Mackay, 
former president of PTS, who was a 
missionary in Peru. Both men had 
been classmates and close friends of 
Miller. 

At the ceremony, held at the 
Penn Tower in Philadelphia, Roger 
A. Kvam, president of the Covenant 
Fellowship of Presbyterians, pre- 
sented Miller with a special certifi- 
cate and a check for $5,000. The 
retired missionary, said Kvam, was 
the first and unanimous choice to re- 
ceive the honor, which is given each 
year to a Presbyterian lay- or clergy- 
person who “exemplifies the ideals of 
mission and churchmanship so ef- 
fectively practiced by Doctors Bell 
and Mackay.” 


How It All Began 


The impetus that sent Miller on his 
future course to Iran occurred when 
Samuel Zwemer of Hope College (in 
Holland, Michigan), a prominent 
missionary of the day and later pro- 
fessor of missions at PTS, visited the 
Seminary. “He told us the Moslem 
people had become neglected by us 
Christians,” Miller said during an in- 
terview last June, “and he called us 
to respond. I had already decided to 
become a missionary, but this 
{[Zwemer’s talk] was God’s call for 
me to go to the Moslem world.” 


The year after the Versailles 
Treaty ended World War I, Miller set 
out for Iran. He worked there under 
the auspices of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. for three and a half 
years until he had to return home 
for health reasons. During his 
sabbatical, Miller met Isabelle 
Haines, a widow with three chil- 
dren, who was as enthusiastic as he 
about becoming a missionary. They 
were married and returned to Iran 
where they had four children. 


Miller served briefly as a pastor 


but spent most of his time as an itin- 
erant evangelist. He concentrated on 
preparing commentaries in Persian 
(which he had learned during his 
first tour of duty there), conducting 
training schools for young people in 
the summer, and selling Christian 
literature. During their time in Iran, 
the Millers lived in Meshed and 
Teheran (Miller later lived in Tabriz 
and Resht), sometimes without 


The rmpetus that sent Miller 
on his future course to [ran oc- 


curred when Samuel Zwemer of 


Hope College (in Holland, 
Michigan), a prominent mis- 
stonary of the day and later 
professor of missions at PTS, 
visited the Seminary. “He told 
us the Moslem people had be- 
come neglected by us Chnistians, ” 
Miller said during an inter- 
view last June, “and he called 
us to respond. I had already de- 
cided to become a missionary, 
but this [Zwemer’s talk] was 
God's call for me to go to the 
Moslem world.” 


benefit of plumbing or electricity. 
(That was not a problem for Miller 
who grew up in rural Virginia in 
much the same circumstances. ) 

"We worked in all parts of the 
country, traveling about, conducting 
evangelistic meetings — anything to 
promote Christ,” he said. And it was 
no easy task. Although some of the 
Persians were open to the Gospel he 
preached, most were indifferent and, 
though he never spoke against 
Islam, more than a few were openly 
hostile. Nevertheless, he pressed on 
day after day to bring as many of 
them as possible to faith in Christ. 


Home Again and a New Life 


In 1962, he returned to the United 
States to begin his life of retirement 
and has never gone back. Miller 


says that there are no Protestant 
missionaries in Iran today and just 
one Roman Catholic priest. He esti- 
mates the number of Protestant 
Christians to be between 3,000 and 
4,000, mostly Assyrians and Armeni- 
ans. 

One contact he has with 
Iranians today is a friendship he 
maintains with an evangelist from 
that nation who works among his 
people in New York. However, 
Miller’s missionary zeal has not 
dimmed. His original goal, “to make 
the good news of Christ known to 
the people of Iran,” remains a driv- 
ing force in his life. Now residing in 
Philadelphia, Miller, a widower (his 
wife died in 1980), writes books to in- 
form American Christians about the 
Moslem religion and how to share 
the Gospel with its adherents. 
Miller’s most recent book, My Persian 
Pilgrimage, is his autobiography, 
which was published in August 1988. 

Over the years, this alumnus 
has maintained a strong commit- 
ment to Princeton Seminary. For ex- 
ample, when Speer Library was 
under construction in the 1940s and 
appeals for funds went out to 
alumni/ae, many reached for their 
checkbooks. But Miller wanted to 
make a more personal contribution. 
He commissioned two Iranian con- 
verts to weave original artwork for 
the new facility. The Good Shepherd 
Tapestry, as it is known, depicts 
Jesus’ rescue of the one lost sheep 
from the dark mountain of sin. 
Miller presented it to John Mackay, 
then president of the Seminary, in 
1944. It has since been moved to the 
Center of Continuing Education. 
Miller hopes it will inspire those 
who study there to “become more ef- 
fective in the ministry of the good 
news in the ongoing mission of 
Christ’s Church.” 


Rebecca Price Janney (84) is an 
instructor in history at La Salle 
University in Philadelphia, PA. 
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Pastor Teacher Prophet Finend 


Ministers on campus juggle many roles for an ever-changing congregation 


by Nancy Kressler Murphy 


CC eople often say to me, “We 
Pex know what campus 
ministers do,’ ” 

Halcomb Craig (87), chaplain for the 
Wesley-Westminster Foundation at 

Princeton University. They would 
probably be surprised to find that 
Craig’s is much more than the 
average nine-to-five job. Her normal 
work week includes leading Sunday 
worship and Bible study classes; 
counseling students; organizing and 
conducting meetings between 
various university organizations; 
scheduling speakers, discussion 
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groups, breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
meetings, and often shopping and 
cooking for them as well. From time 
to time, she also performs wedding 
ceremonies, baptisms, and funerals. 


In general, the roles of a campus 
minister or chaplain are pastor, 
teacher, administrator, prophet, and 
friend to the college community. As 
university chaplain at Trinity 
University in Texas, Raymond Judd 
(59) says his ministry involves 
“nearly everything I did in the local 
church.” He had pastored two 
churches before embarking on the 


ministry at Trinity “that would 
embrace students and faculty and 
parents and friends. ... My congrega- 
tion in 22 years has been a very 
changing thing.” While at Princeton, 
Judd recalls, he had “ never 
dreamed of doing this,” although 
after 22 years at Trinity, he seems to 
have found his niche. 


Ministers’ roles may vary 
depending on the size, funding, and 
philosophy of the institution, as well 
as whether the minister reports to 
the school or the Church. Tradition- 
ally, a college chaplain is hired by 
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and reports to the school and is a 
member of the administration, 
whereas a campus minister is hired 
and funded by a denominational or 
ecumenical board to serve as minis- 
ter at a particular school. A chaplain, 
hired by the school, may be respon- 
sible for students of all faiths; cam- 
pus ministers, on the other hand, 
usually focus on one or more 
Protestant denominations, depend- 
ing on the sources of funding. 


Each situation has its benefits, 
according to Nancy Schluter (’89), 
who has a ministry at two schools, 
Rider College in Lawrenceville (NJ) 
and Mercer County Community 
College in Trenton (NJ). Schluter, 
who for the past decade has reported 
to the ecumenical Trenton Campus 
Ministry Board, says, “If you're a col- 
lege chaplain and hired by the col- 
lege itself, then your allegiance 
really is totally to that college. It has 
its pluses and minuses; you're more 
a part of the system, and yet you’re 
not as free to be as independent in 
what you can say to the institution.” 
A minister on campus, she believes, 
has great value when he or:she “can 
be a prophetic voice and speak to the 
institution and say, ‘Hey, have you 
thought of the other dimension of 
what youre doing?’ ” 

Some institutions, such as 
Princeton University, offer both. 
Princeton has three individuals on 
staff, and it houses a number of cam- 
pus ministers representing various 
denominations. (Craig’s title at 
Princeton University goes against 
the traditional distinction in ter- 
minology; although she is called a 
chaplain, she reports to a foundation 
that is funded by the United 
Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches.) State institutions, on the 
other hand, cannot employ chaplains 
but often are home to one or more 
campus ministers. 


A Ministry of Presence 


While campus ministries and 
chaplaincies are similar to regular 
church ministries in many ways, one 


Susan Halcomb Craig, a chaplain at 
Princeton University, hopes that churches 
will recognize the role campus ministry 


can play in building church communities. 


major difference lies in the congrega- 
tion itself, which is predominantly 
young and transitory. 


The primary focus of the 
ministry is the students, although 
faculty, staff, and alumni/ae are also 
included in this congregation. Some 
ministers characterize their work as 
a “ministry of presence,” repre- 
senting their church on campus and 
making themselves available as 
needed. Through interaction with 
students and the rest of the college 
community in their day-to-day ac- 
tivities, ministers make their 
presence known and attempt to open 
the door for future dialogue. 


Concern with making a lving 
often means students are not 
willing to cut into their study 
tame with religious or other ac- 
lavities. “The serious ones are 
interested in getting the most 
they can for their vocation and 
the partying ones are interested 
in having a good time ... the 
‘me’ generation is still pretty 
much here," says Schluter. 


According to Barbara Chaapel 
(73), who was chaplain at Dickinson 
College in Pennsylvania during the 
1970s and now serves as director of 
public information at PTS, students 
need ministers who are willing to lis- 
ten and provide support. “College is 
a time for questioning,” she says. 
“College students often question 
their religious traditions and need 
support in creative questioning." In 
a high-pressure academic milieu, stu- 
dents also need a non-threatening 
environment in which to discuss im- 
portant issues or problems in their 
courses which they may have a hard 
time discussing with faculty, she 
adds. 


“The issue that continues in 
many ways to be of primary concern 
to students is the whole vocational 
issue,” says Charles Spring (’64), 
Presbyterian university pastor, who 
serves the West Virginia University 


community. “I think there is a lot of 
negative stereotyping of students be- 
cause of those concerns, but ... they 
are real concerns that begin at the 
high school, maybe the junior high 
school level." Judd echoes this, 
saying that he often hears “What am 
I going to do with my life?" and 
“T really want to make money.’ 
Students often relate these ques- 
tions of vocation to moral and ethical 
issues and to their overall journey in 
self-development. Craig finds many 
students want to discuss the con- 
flicts between vocation and belief, 
such as “whether you can go into 
business and be a Christian or what 
it means to be gay if you're inter- 
ested in ministry ... all those ques- 
tions of identity, and value, and 
greater meaning." 


Concern with making a living 
often means students are not willing 
to cut into their study time with 
religious or other activities. “The 
serious ones are interested in get- 
ting the most they can for their voca- 
tion and the partying ones are 
interested in having a good time ... 
the ‘me’ generation is still pretty 
much here,” says Schluter. 


In her view, as students assign 
less priority to social issues, they 
also change the role of the campus 
minister or chaplain. “In the late six- 
ties ... students really were in the 
forefront of a lot of the good causes. 
They were very idealistic and campus 
ministers and college chaplains ... 
would get caught up in more social 
activist roles." Now, she says, mini- 
sters often have difficulty recruiting 
students to join social causes, such 
as helping the poor, or environmental 
concerns. “Whereas before, the stu- 
dents were pushing the campus min- 
isters in that direction, now most 
campus ministers are trying to pull 
students to think of something other 
than themselves." 


Judd agrees that students are 
generally more conservative than 
they were in the sixties and seventies; 
however, he thinks that many stu- 
dents “are alert socially to the wider 
world, to the bigger world.” One of 
the ministry’s tasks on campus, he 
believes, is to “confront young people 
with that bigger world.” 
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In some cases, ministers play a 
major role in keeping students in 
school. Spring says his ministry 
focuses on black and international 
students, who represent less than 
five percent of the student body and 
face great social and financial 
obstacles in their pursuit of a degree. 
He conducts workshops on racism, 
hosts black or minority speakers, 
and helps to arrange financial aid 
for the students. Schluter’s ministry 
at the community college has a 
similar focus. She has implemented 
a mentoring program designed to 
reduce the drop-out rate for 
minorities by providing students 
with successful minority role models. 

While students are the focus of a 
ministry on campus, faculty and 
staff are also involved. At West 
Virginia University, for example, 
Spring’s ministry coordinates a se- 
ries of symposia called “Confronting 
the Whirlwinds: What Are We Doing 
Here?" at which faculty and staff dis- 
cuss important issues in their lives, 
such as understanding Appalachian 
culture, resolving conflict, and con- 
fronting serious illness. Alumni/ae, 
too, may be part of the campus 
minister’s flock. Judd says he is receiv- 
ing an increasing number of calls 
from alumni/ae who, while enrolled 
in the university, “hadn’t even 
touched the chapel with a ten-foot 
pole [but who know] that I am here 
... and that I’m available ... for all 
kinds of things that come up in life,” 
he says. They may ask his help in 
times of trouble or sorrow, or they 
may seek him out for happier 
reasons like weddings. 


Coping with Shrinking Attendance 


Across the nation, church attendance 
among students is tapering off, ac- 
cording to Judd. Although Trinity is 
located in what has been called the 
Bible Belt, he says, “We are now ex- 
periencing what has been experienced 
everywhere.” Fewer students today 
have active church backgrounds, he 
adds. “At times, I think that this is 
something of which the Church is not 
aware. I think the Church is losing 
young people in the junior 
high/senior high period and ... 
they're not aware of the fact that 
[those people] are not there other 
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than perhaps at Easter or at 
Christmas.’ 

Other college ministers feel the 
Church as a whole does not focus on 
students. “I wish Presbyterians 
would do a heck of a lot more with 
college students," says Schluter. 
“The Lutherans, for example, will 
write to me ... and tell me ‘John 
Smith is coming to Rider. He’s al- 
ways been involved in our church; 
won't you please go and look him 
up?’ and I think that’s really a good 
model.” 

Last year, Craig received only 
three such notices from church min- 
isters. “That is astounding and I 
think it’s wrong. I think every con- 
gregation should know where its 
students are, know what their 
addresses are ... and contact the 
campus chaplains ... [Churches] tell 
you it’s a bad return on their money 
because the students are not going 
to pay any attention to their chur- 
ches, but it’s a chicken-and-egg 
thing.” The widely held assumption 
that students will return to the 
Church when they marry and have 
children is not proving to be true, 
she adds. 

On campus, college chaplains 
and ministers try to reach students 
by being highly visible, participating 
in organizations, classes, and other 
activities and hoping that students 
will seek them out. In some cases, 
chaplains find out about church af- 
filiations of freshmen through the ad- 
ministration, which gives them some 
contacts. Through on-campus refer- 
rals, notices, and newsletters, they 
try to build core groups on 
campus. 


Students approach the campus 
ministry looking for a sense of com- 
munity, according to Spring. Students 
are “looking for some connectedness, 
something to which they can belong 
that is somewhat trustworthy." 
While he hasn't noticed much increase 
in the number of students who dedi- 
cate a large portion of their time to 
the Church, Spring thinks there has, 
at least, been some increase in the 
number of students “who come to 
worship and who want to feel that 
theyre maintaining an identity with 
the Church.” 


Concern for the Future 

Among campus ministers, who are 
dependent on denominational fund- 
ing, there is growing concern for the 
future of their role on campus, ac- 
cording to Craig. Campus ministry 
is “under real threat because of 
denominational withdrawal in terms 
of funding,’ she says. 

The ecumenical support of many 
campus ministries is a mixed bless- 
ing. Craig: “Mainline Protestant 
denominations are shrinking, fund- 
ing is shrinking, priorities are chang- 
ing. In a time of threat, there seems 
to be a pull back to our single 
denominations in the churches ..." 


Craig hopes that instead of 
withdrawing funding, the churches 
will recognize the important role 
that campus ministry can play in 
building church communities. “ The 
Church must begin to see this as an 
important place for evangelism," she 
says. “Fundamentalists have known 
that for a long time." 

In spite of a decline in church 
attendance at Trinity, Judd claims 
“we still have a lively group of 
people." Each year, his ministry 
welcomes new students to the 
Church through baptism. To him, it 
appears increasingly necessary that 
college ministers and chaplains play 
a major role in attracting students 
to the Church. This need, he says, is 
“tremendously, powerfully challeng- 
ing because ... we are in an area 
where there is the greatest need for 
proclamation and witness and 
making the good news known." 


Nancy Kressler Murphy is a 
freelance writer who lives in 
Lawrenceville, NeJ. 








Turning a Passion into a Profession 


Princeton welcomes a new associate director of continuing education 


By Helene Krupa 


GD he thing that excites me 
about this job is that it 
uses all of me,” said Lillian 
Taylor shortly after beginning her 
new position last June as Princeton’s 
associate director of continuing edu- 
cation. At age 61, this energetic, 
1988 Princeton M.Div. graduate, 
whose speech bears a trace of her na- 
tive North Carolina, brings to her 
position the benefits of her Christian 
education, her experience in theo- 
logical librarianship, her activities 
in the Church, and her lifelong pas- 
sion for continuing her education. 

Growing up in North Carolina, 
Lillian McCulloch was active in a 
Presbyterian youth group and, as a 
young woman, felt called to ministry. 
But in those years, women were 
neither being ordained by the Pres- 
byterian Church nor accepted into 
seminaries. So, after completing her 
undergraduate education at Queens 
College in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
she went on to pursue studies at the 
Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education (PSCE) in Richmond, 
Virginia, from which she received 
her master’s degree. Later, she 
earned two graduate degrees in li- 
brary science from Peabody College 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 


While at PSCE, McCulloch met 
David Taylor, who was a student 
across the street at Union Theological 
Seminary. They fell in love, 
married, and raised two children 
(David, Jr., who is now a geophysicist, 
and Frances, who is a seminary 
professor). During those years, 
while David served both in pastoral 
and church administrative positions, 
Lillian worked as a school librarian, 
a theological seminary librarian, 
and as a member of a presbytery’s 
staff. An ordained Presbyterian 
elder, she served synod committees 
on representation, synod 
boundaries, and synod leadership 
schools. For the past six years, she 
has been a member of the leadership 


team for the annual Training Event 
for new presbytery and synod 
executives. She chaired the 
Committee on Women’s Concerns of 
Atlanta Presbytery and, for five 
years, was editor of the Women’s 
Newsletter at General Assembly. 





Her lifelong passion, though, 
has been continuing her education. 
She reads constantly, always two 
books at a time: a novel to relax 
with and something more serious “to 
stretch my mind, to grow on,” she ex- 
plained. As book review editor of 
The Presbyterian Outlook, she reads 
most of the books discussed 
(whether or not she writes the re- 
view). She is also the author of 
three books: A Manual for Church 
Libraries: Readings for, by, and 
about Women of Faith (an annotated 
bibliography), and, with a co-author, 
Our Rightful Place: the Story of Pres- 
byterian Women 1970-1988. 

In the early ’80s, after the Pres- 
byterian Church had begun ordain- 
ing women, she decided to enter 
seminary. When David was called 
to become general secretary of the 
Consultation on Church Union, 
headquartered in Princeton, Lillian 
applied to Princeton Seminary’s 


Kevin Birch 


M.Div. program. At age 58, she be- 
came a full-time student again. 


Aerobic Walking with Flashcards 


Moving to the Northeast has been a 
shock for this transplanted South- 
erner. Homes cost more here, food 
costs more, and neighbors don’t 
seem as friendly. As she put it: “I 
don’t feel that I have anywhere to 
borrow a cup of sugar.” But per- 
haps the biggest change in her life 
involved the commitment she made 
to succeed at Princeton. 


Taylor loved her days as a student 
at Princeton. “Every day was excit- 
ing,’ she said. “The classes, the 
contacts, the mental and spiritual 
stimulation.” But learning Greek was 
difficult. She carried Greek flashcards 
“morning, noon, and night.” They 
were with her during her daily three- 
mile exercise walks and during drives 
with David, who has kept up his 
knowledge of Greek. “ Everything we 
did, wherever we went, we carried the 
Greek cards,” she recalled. 


This past May, she accepted 
Princeton’s invitation to become as- 
sociate director of the Seminary’s 
Center of Continuing Education. 

She is excited about the possibilities 
of this special ministry for which 
she was ordained last month by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. Her 
goal? “To help clergy and lay people 
alike always to be continuing their 
education, always to keep learning 
and re-tooling, and to keep growing 
in faith.” 

Taylor’s involvement in continu- 
ing education runs deep. Last year, 
she and three other members of her 
family earned graduate degrees 
within a single week. “Continuing 
education runs in our family,” she ex- 
plained. 


Helene Krupa is associate editor 
of the Alumni/ae News. 
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CHARITABLE REMAINDER TRUSTS OFFER ALTERNATIVES TO DONORS 














A variety of ways are available to friends and alumni/ae of Princeton Seminary to make gifts to our institu- 
tion that pay them income for life or for a period of years. These are in contrast to gifts that are made to us 
outright with no such income provision, and are referred to as “planned” gifts. Our Planned Giving pro- 
gram here at the Seminary concerns itself with gifts of this type and with providing information about 
them and assistance to individuals who find this concept appealing. 

In addition to Charitable Gift Annuities, Deferred Payment Gift Annuities, Pooled Income Fund gifts 
(our Princeton Seminary Fund), Charitable Lead Trusts, and gifts of insurance, there is one other category 
of gifts that comes under the rubric of planned giving: the Charitable Remainder Trust. 

The Charitable Remainder Trust is available to donors who wish to make gifts to the Seminary 
of $50,000 or more and exists in two forms. One is called an Annuity Trust and the other is referred to as a 
Unitrust. Both of these arrangements may be funded with cash or appreciated property and offer a number of 
benefits for the donor including: income for life or for a period of years (the amount is negotiable but must 








Gifts 


In Memory of: 
Steve Berczik to the Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 


Betty C. Bryant to the Newton W. 
and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Calvin Calmon to the Calvin Calmon 
Biblical Studies Fund 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (30B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Peter K. Emmons 
C15B) to the Peter K. and 
Helen W. Emmons Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund and 
to the Education Fund 

Joe Florentine to the Designated 
Scholarship Fund 
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The Reverend Dr. Charles T. Fritsch 
(35B) to the Dr. Charles T. Fritsch 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


Dr. and Mrs. Elmer G. Homrighausen 
to the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


James E. Kennedy to the Education 
Fund 


Professor Howard Tillman Kuist to 
the Scholarship Fund 


Brenda Lapsley to the Scholarship 
Fund 


be at least 5 percent); avoidance of the capital gain tax when funded with appreciated property; freedom 
from investment management responsibilities; a charitable deduction for income tax purposes in the year 
of the gift, as determined by government tables, with carryover privileges for up to five succeeding years; 
estate tax savings; and the satisfaction of sharing in the mission of the Seminary. Income may also be 
provided for a survivor, such as a spouse or other family member. These trust arrangements must, of 
course, be irrevocable, and all donors/beneficiaries must be at least 50 years of age. 


The features that distinguish the Annuity Trust from the Unitrust are significant. The former pays 
a fixed dollar amount based on the value of the trust and the age of the donor and any other beneficiary at 
the time the trust is created. No additions may be made to this trust. The Unitrust, on the other hand, 
pays a set percentage of the assets of the trust, which are valued each year, thereby providing a hedge 
against inflation. Unlike the Annuity Trust, the Unitrust may be supplemented by additional gifts. 

For more detailed information about these and other of our planned giving arrangements, please 
contact the Seminary’s director of development, the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, at (609) 497-7756. 


In Honor of: 

Wilma Cullen to the Class of 1970 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 
The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (’51B) 

to the Scholarship Fund 
The Reverend Dr. M. Richard Shaull 
(41B) to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 
David Scott and Barbara Simond 
Thompson to the Education Fund 


In Appreciation of: 
The Reverend Dr. Charles J. 


Dougherty (54B) to the 
Scholarship Fund 











Continuing Education Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


1-4 


2-5 


6-9 





10-12 


13-16 


13-16 


13-16 


20-22 


25 


27-30 





27-30 


ee ee 


“How to Maintain 
Vitality in the Pulpit— 
By Planning a Year’s 
Preaching” 

(Bryant Kirkland) 


“The Nature of Faith” 
(Diogenes Allen) 


“Christian and Jewish 
Perspectives on the 
Theological Significance 
of the State of Israel” 
(co-sponsored by The 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews) 


“Selves and Systems: 
A Generational 
Approach to Family 
Pastoral Care” 
(Brian Childs) 


“Leadership I (A Course 
for Laity)” 

(Roy Pneuman, 
Margaret Bruehl) 


“Personal Power” 
(Margaret Bruehl) 


“Managing Conflict” 
(Roy Pneuman) 


“On Behalf of Others: 
Exploring the Nature 
of Radical Compassion” 
(Max Champion) 


“Voluntary 
Organizations are 
Different!” 

(John C. Talbot) 


“Light: An Advent 
Retreat” 
(Kent I. Groff) 


“Developing Creative 
Ministries With Older 
Adults in the Church” 
(Albert E. Dimmock) 
“The Bible as Pastoral 
Care and Counseling 


Resource” 
(Donald Capps) 


DECEMBER 


4 


4-7 


4-7 


JANUARY 


8-10 


8-11 


8-11 


10-25 


“A Seminar on 
Preaching” 
(R. Maurice Boyd) 


“Karly Christian 
Responses to the 
World: I Corinthians as 
a Case Study” 

(Vincent L. Wimbush) 


“The Church and Social 
Change” 

(Richard K. Fenn; 

Carl H. Geores, Jr.) 


“Popular Movements, 
Christian Base 
Communities, and 
Liberation Struggles in 
Central America: 

The Challenge to 

the Church” 

(Richard Shaull) 


“Christian Education 
and Scientific Culture” 
(James E. Loder) 


Off-Campus Seminar: 
Seattle, WA 

“The Full Wealth of 
Conviction” 
(Diogenes Allen) 


“The Letter to the 
Hebrews” 
(Bruce M. Metzger) 


International Seminar 
“Jesus in His Own Land: 
A Seminar” 

(James H. Charlesworth) 


For information, contact: 
Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609) 497-7990 
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